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GAZETTEER OF AJMER-MERWARA. 


CHAPTER I. 

0ENER^\.L PBSCItIPTION.* 

is a difitrbt of British lodia suirouadcd by the Native 
BoaikfUiica, Statte in ^jjpTitiua, Ajmer Ja bounded on Lbo 

Tit.. 1 KisLiingarlj and Alarwar, on the aoutli 

by MermiTi and Mewarj on the cast by 'KisliaTigarli iind Jejpoor, and on the 
west by Manvar. It Jica behveen north latitude 26'’ 4P CT^and 25^ 41'0' 
I„„g,t.do 7f i7' O’and 74" 17' O', «nd „„*«>□=, a«.™dkg to too 
revemie survey of 1847j an area of 2,05 S'23 square miles. Its oDfulation 
aceordiQg-to the census of 1S73, is 246,708 souls* ' 

I*’* ‘"1;^^ Metwara is boueded on tbo north by Marwar and Aimsr 

on the south by JEewnr, on tbo east by Ajmer and .Itewar, and on the'^weet 
by Miiruar. It lies bettveen north latitude 26“ IP O'and 25* 23' 30' and 
^ loagitude 76* 47' 30* and 74* 30' 0* and contaies a populatiou of 6ll,234 
witl^ area, according to the revenue survey, of 602‘23 squflre miles 

m imifed district oontaioa an area of 2,660-61 EKiuare miles wifh 
populatiOQ of 3l6j032, or 110 to the square mile. ^ 

tbcT»imrtM Hic AilUptncut of Ajncr^iaiti^mnL for ISTJ. mnch 

of wloch bu been bodily tnuiAferrcd Lu the Cl^wthMir. Otltcaf whcojce Infomni tum 1 . 1 ™ 

dLTtr^ HIV C^DQ^ H«lri kkoicR of MfrurJini, 1S3J; CoToncI Pixod'a ikoTob of if<fiTTBnL 
Aod C<doD«] *Jiion’» report od tht> •eURmi-iit of AjtncrAlJorwiin.. I 8 M, Tbo 
or tho chnpter on hUlory is Colonol Tod'i ILijutLlu. Gblonql llriirctf Forialita 
dnielnmn Uiitori«„t xEik> W ooimiltil. Mr. W* W, CoSth. 

►lb li m. noifl on llto itono prodneto of tho dEitrict; nnd .Mr. Mc^r, Auiitunt Cbasfri'nfar ona^*"^' 
e Cbttptcri fX and X have Ikoq emupiled fnun tho l?omia»itcinrr‘e tdEpinlUrt+inn 

r IS73. 'CaptAirt Loch, OfficiDtin;; Coinmaqdiint, l^rwto a noto nu IIla Merwexn tlnWaltort * ir^i 
r. Marmr, Cml Sar^^oon. hu lapplicd tlwt JMUt of Cbnolor Xil wbicb rclmlee to ihr 1 

bipoet of the duirict. aoQicai 

^ Tbo itatLitici of iho Rtuoe of 1%*^ mnoot bo Bc^tnl u and n freeR coEiim wR] bo 
»1ien is TboArcu mUo ptvlnbh rLTiainw comcUvS, end cannot bo gires ^itb cortajntT 

lit tho remit of tbo Topogntphlcal ijnrvcj atutf In ppcr|jrreia ii ksawD, Tbo RoTeonii 
&17.46 TM very barrli.'dly dose, and in Jlrrerara only one ant of mjvoii parKTHtai iru rorvcTod iji 
ho onllttnry way t aix iross laid down tripinninetTicnUj. The recent KtUement eanvy diti 

E .U'utl to tbo Iitisirxr citatoa. nsd the liilL* in McTwam Wont laid djows with ibe plane tablis 
cun> the statiatici of the tobil area CantUd bo Enijilitally accopto^ By tbu inrvoj tli« area of 
ie kbalett purtipn of Ajmer il &61 actoaro tuika, of the TiUngei ^5 it^nare milta, of Menram 
P fqoartf mifei s whRo the area of the litiraraf rilhigc^ AMOrdinf^ to the Bovoquo Stirrer U 
^ aqsarc kall«a* The toUl area ia tbni SjJ6$ iqiiarc pJJa iaitoad of SiWl, aad iLc enrm-t 
^ it probnhiy Eatormedimto botwoen tho two. 
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Tlie two tracts were originally distinct districts^ and each possesses a history ol 
its own. They were united under one otGoer in 
juriidictioD and chief *u- ^.D. ]842^ and now form the charge of the Deputy 

Commissioner of Ajmer and Morwara. Tlic im¬ 
mediate revenue, magisterial and civil jurisdictions of Merwara are vwted in 
an Assistant Commissioner, whose head-quarters are at I^ayanagar, the only 
town in lilerwara. The sadr station, however, takes its name fr^ that of 
the pargana in which it is situated, and is known as Bedwar. Tlic head- 
(luarters of the Deputy Commissioner are at Ajmer, froin which place Beawar 
is 33 miles distant. Tlie united district forms also a Chiet^ Coramissionership 
under the Foreign Department of the Government of India, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner being the Agent of the Governor-General for Rajputana, w'h<we 
head-<|uarter8 are at The controlling authority is vested in a Commis¬ 

sioner with the powers of a Sessions Judge, whose head-quarters arc at Ajmer, 
and under whose direct management are placed the police, registration, jails, 
and education of the province, departments which in larger administrations 

arc kept distinct. . 

The Sanskrit word Meru, ** a hill, is a component part of the namw of 
both districte, and the distinguishing feature of the 
The AniTth ruge. the “ strong barrier^' 

which divides the plains of Marwa'r from Uie high table-land of M.cwar. TTie 
range, which commences at the « ridge” at Delhi, crops out in considerable si^ 
near the town of Ajmer, where it appears in a parallel suw^ion of hills, the 
highest being th.it on which the fort of Taragarh is bmlt immediately above 
the city, and which is 2,855 feet aliove the level of the 8i», and 1,3^ 

and 1,400 feet above the Ajmer valley. The Nigpahar, or Seqicnt IIi , 
miles west of Ajmer city, is nearly as high. About ten miles from jmer 
the hills disappear for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of 
form a compact double range by which the pargana of Beawar is enc • 
The two ranges approach each other at Jow4ja, 14 mil<» s<mth of 
finally meet at KOkrd in the north of the Todgarh tahsil, from whic i >i 
there is a succession of hills and valleys to the furthest extremity ® 
Merwara district. The range on the Manvar side gradually bewmes 
and more precipitous till it finally meets the Vindhya mountains near e 

isolated mount of Ahd. . ., , , . ..u* i. 

The highest point in the plains of Hindust&n is probably the 5!" . 

^ . ® standstho town of Aimer jand from the h.lU which 

Th. ..terArt, the country slope, to 

points of the compass. The range of hills between 

marks the watershed of the continent of India. The ram which foils (^n Uie 
one side finds its way by the Chambal into the ^**7 

falls on the other side is discharged by the Ldni into the Gulf ot 9“^^ ' *, J? . 

south the watershed is still more clearly marked, and is the hig f .i 

which separates Marwar from Merwara. Tlie portion of Ajmer 

range which connects Srinagar with Rdjgarh, including the pargan o 

and the estates of the taluqdars generally, is an own county, wi 

the east and broken only by gentle undulations. M est of t ic gpa 

pargana of Pushkar stands quite apart from the rest of t e is ric an 

60 ft oT sfttid* • * 

Merwara is a narrow strip about 70 miles long, and with a 'arjing 
breailth of from 15 miles to one mile. There are no 
imporUint mountains ; the highest hills are to be 
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met witli about ToJgtmrbj ivliere tbe peaks aliaia an clevaliun of fnet 

above tbo level of the Tlio averajje level of tlie valleys is about lj800 feet. 
In Iiower Mertvara, (forrespoTidiag with the tahsil of Beuwar, there are three 
welUknowa pisses* The Barr ifass on tbe west is a portion of the iiBperial \ 
road from Agta to Ahaiadal>aaf is metalled! throughout, and kept up by im- 1 
pcrial fundSi Ou the eaEtem side are the Pakharia and Sheopum Gbdts^ the i 
fii^t leading to Masuda and the second to Me war, and both are ondcr the 
District Committee- In Upper Merwantj or the Todgarb Tahsil^ there are tho 
ICaebbalij Kpli^ Umdab^ri and Dawer paaaeSj leadipg from Merwara into 
Marwar* Tlicse are mere mountain tracks through which llie salt of Pach- 
badra and the girain of ^lewar is canied with difficulty on. banjdrd bullocks* 
There are no passes desersung of tho name in Ajmot; tbe road to Pushkarj six 
mites of Ajmer, passes through a dip in the Nsgpabir range, and ie 
metalled througnoot from local fund.s. 

As a neoesaity of ita position on the watershed of the continent, tlie 
district U devoid of any stream which can Iw 
”” ■ * diguified with the name of a river* Tho Ban^ 

riverj which takes its rise in tho Aravali, about 40 miles uorth^wijst of 
Udaypur, touches the south-eastern frontier without cuteriug tbe district, and 
affects only tho istimrar jiargftna of Sawar. This river during the mi us is 
unJbrdahle for many <inys, and os there are no ferries, travellers from Kotnh 
auJ Deoli only crcKss into tbe Ajmer district by means of floats axtcinporiscd 
for the occasion- Besides the Banfis, there arc four streams, the Khan Na^li, 
the Dii l^adi, the Sagarmati, aud the Sarasvati. These are mere rivulets in 
tbe hot weather* over which the foot-pa^songor walka unheeding* but become 
torrento in the raius; neither they nor the are used for tlie tmusport 

of praducc. The Khari Nadi takes its rise in the state of Udaypur, aud after 
forming tbe bonndiiry between Me war aud Ajmer* falls luto the Bauas at tbe 
northern ejctremity of tbe Sdwar pargaua. The Dili Nadi is arrested iu the 
early part of its course by the Ndlrfiu embaukmeiiL Thence it flow s by Sar- 
war [belougiug to Ktshaiigarb) and Bagbera* and evcutuully also empties 
itself into tbe Bantis* The Sdgarranti rises in tbo Anfo4gar lake ut 
Ajmer* and after bowing through and fertilizing the Aj'mer valley, takcH 
a sw'eep northwards by Bhoeuta and PUaugau to Gobindgurh* Hero it 
meets \vith the Sarasvati, which carries the diaitiogc of the Pushk*^ vallejf, 
and the united stmam from tliig poiat till it falls into the Ruun of Cutchh, is 
designated the Ldui or Salty river, and it is on this stream that Murwar chiefly 
depeuda ter what fertility it has. The aflluents of these streams arc many, 
aud them arc some iudepeudeni streams running northwards into the SiiTubhar 
lake, but none of them have ehtaiued a name, aud they are mere drainage 
channels ruumug only in the raiuy season. 

There is no permaocut supply iu the wells of the district; they all depend 
^ upon the rainfall In tbe Ajmer district* where 

w.fccr lapplj for ifrig*tion* nuUoJis are sandy, a suBicieikt 

amount of water is absorbed during the rains to supply the wells on either 
Ijfiukj but wells can only profitably be made within a short distance from the 
stream, and beyond that stretches unimgated bud to the base of the hills oti 
cither side* In Merwara* where the beds of the drainage channels are rocky 
and the slope of the country greater, the rjunfall* if unarrestMl, raphlly flows 
off into Marwar and Mewar, and but little bouciits tbo eouutry, as the soil is 
shallmv and unretebiive of moisture. Tbe confignratiDn of toe districts with 
a more or less rapid slope from the watershed rendered it imperative to provide 
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for the retention of the roinfaU by nrtifTeial while the undulutbns of 

the "‘round and the gorges throogh which the bill streams had worn a passage 
remiered it praeiinabie to retain the rainfall by a syatem of embankmeDU. 

The idea of eueh erabankments was one which early presented itself to the 

_. _. minds of those converKant with the diatriot. Tlie 

Bcesalya tank was made by Deo Chonbau 

about the year 1050 A.D*; Ins grandson Ana eonstrnclcd tlie Auaslgar; Iho 
tank at Kamsar was built by Ram Deo Pramar. In Alerwara the large tanks 
of Dilworoj Kdlinjaij Jowaja^ and Ba}£d date from long before onr mle. Tliey 
are a wide earthen embankment, generally faced on both sides with bat stones 
laid horizon tally, and closing gorges in the hills^ AVith ordina^ tame they 
will last as long as the hills which they unite, and their construction furnishes 
a substantial proof that 1>erore our rule the principles of suheudination and co¬ 
operation were not niiknown in Merwaro- 

The tank embankments of the district at present Dumber 410, of which 
_ . . , , , 168 are in Ajmer, 183 in the Befiwar tahsil, and 

j9 i„ the Todgarh talisil. Tl.ey lieve been 
dcscrilxid, and Colonel Diion in his Sketch of Mgriyara " Chapter Xll et 
seq,j has given a very full account of tliem. The best site for an embankment 
is a narrow gorge where, by uniting the bills on each side, the drainage of 
ibe valley a^vc can be stopped and the water thrown back to form, a bke 
which will irrigate direct by a sluice and feed the wells below by pcrcolcttion^ 
Such sites are, liowcver, very limited in number, and nearly all of them have 
been nlicady utilized, though in many casc-s the emhankment b capable of 
much improvement. In the £i|ien parts of the district whery Colonel Bison 
madeu large number of tanks, the embankments run a eonstdcrable distance 
from one rising ground to the other* Some are nearly two miles in length j the 
centre portion of tlie dam artesta the How of a drainage channel, and the 
water spreads on each side to the rising ground. Every tank is provided with 
an cacape to prevent the water topping the embankment during HcnxIs. These 
tanks are gene rally very shallow and seldom have any water in them after the 
autumn harvest has l>een irrigated. Colonel Diion attempted at first to form, 
earthen embankments, but the soil is so devoid of tenacity that the plan was 
early abandoned* There are three kinds of embankments in the district:— 
First, a wall of dry stone buekcKl by an earthen omijankment and faced with a 
coating of mortar,—there is generally a dry stone retaining wall in these 
cmhankmcnts. Secondly, a masonry wall backed with earth, the masonry and 
embankment being of greater or less fitrength in proportion to the weight of 
the water to be retained. Thirdly, a wall ol masonry without any cmlank- 
ment. This last is the best, and was adopted in the morO hilly parts of the 
district where the gorges did not exceed 100 yards in width. Similar to thi^ 
arc tlie small masonry weirs thrown across a nullah in its eonrse through the 
hills, in order to ensure a supply to the wells on either bank. 

AVitb the cicepticm of the few tanks constructed befora 18 IS, and seven 
tanks built by Ckiloncl Hall in l^lcrwtira, tho 
Huiory of lidreonitracUon. owe their existence to the unaided and 

untiring energy of one man who ruled Metwam from 1836 to 131-3, and the 
united districts from 1843 to 1857, when he died at BcAivar, The name of 
Colonel Dixon will he remembered in Ajmer and Merwam for many ^ncra* 
tione For years ko worked steadily ot this single object without help or 
63 Tnpathy, and without much cneonragement j for until the works were com¬ 
pleted they attracted but little attctition, and the distnet wan too remote to 
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allow of the Government of the Nortli^We^t ProvinceB Ukinjj aL first an intel- 
liqonl iutcr^t in the work. '^Vith such help as hiB talianclars and a few train¬ 
ed ehopraos is could give, Culonel Di^ou eqiiBtructed oil these workflj and it was 
only I a 1S53, when the tanks Lad been completed, that the appointment of an 
UueovenaDted J^uropeau assistant was' sanctioni'd. Nothin^ worthy of note 
AvaB done after Colonel Diion^s death til! the establishment of the Ajmer Jrii- 
g^tion Diviaion of Public Workfl in the beginning of The tank which 

has now been constnicted at tLe jogir village of Bix is a fine ciamplo of tho 
best class of tank eoibaukiDcnt. 

Colonel Dixon was of ojiinlon tbnt the tanks had raised the water level of 

Eflccu of tLe liiukL country, and there is no doubt that subse- 

qnently to their cmistmictiou wells were nmdo in 
mJiDy plncca where the experiment had been tried: and proved unsuccesafiiL 
The Opinion of a committee assembled hi 137ito JiscLiss the fitibjeet of water 
revenue assessment, iiVits that nlxmt Ijalf the wells in the distriet owed their 
supply to fiitmtiou from the tanks. Major Lbj'cl, Deputy Commiissioiicr, 
w'riliug ill iSCO, was of opinion "that from tbc moibturc preserved in the soil 
and the great increase of vegetation they have hcipei.! to create, the resen'nirs 
hove been to some extent instrumental in caiieiag the increased supply of rain 
which lias been meafinred in the litst few years." Tlicre has been another 
undoubted cHeet of the reservoirs, and this u deteriorating inllueiice, Tlie soil 
throughout the pargaiin of Eamsar is impregnated with salt, aud the elTect of 
the pressure of tha head of water in the tank, and the capillary attraction of 
the w’ptcr used in irrigation, has been to force up impure salts to the surface 
Not much land has Ikxjh rendered entirely uncultu table, and if this land gets 
manure it yields excellent crops, but without maiiuTo the hnui yields a very 
inferior return. The village of Neanm, where is one of Colonel Dixon4 
largest re^rveina, is generally brought forward a a an instance of this eRect, 
and hero it has been ibuud Docessary to rcduco tlie assessment tviiL'C wdthin the 
last 20 years. 

Nearly all the tanks are dry by the month of ilarcb, and the beds of the 
majority arc cultivated for a spring crop. There is hardly any prod nee from 
the reservoirs IhcmseIvcSr Water-nuts are not grown; fish are caught in the 
AnfisAgar opd in the Kamear and Ncaran tanks, hut the people do not eat 
fifth, and it is only in the An^dgar and the sacred iake of Push bar that fish 
{M?rmancatly exist, while religiouB prejudice ]irevcnta their being killed in the 
latter lake. 

Ecfiides the artlfieial PMorvoirs, there are four natural reoerToira in the dis- 
K.tuT.In«rv=i«. wiiiel, in Ic® <lty countriffl, woulJ liarfly 

deserve mention. These are the ^red lake of 
Piishki^ and the bko known as old Fushkar near the former. Both are 
depresi^ioiis among eaud-hills without any outlet, but exercise a considerable 
itiflucuco by percolation through the saiid-hilk on the low sandy bottoms in 
their vicinity. In MerwEtra there are two natural basins, that of Sargaon and 
that of KarsIItin, both near Bcawar, A passage for the escape of the abater 
of the Former Los lieea cut throagh the encircling sand-hills, and Iho Led is 
now regularly cultivated for the spring crop. That oE Karantia Ika amongst 
IiillfT, sad is of no use for irrigation. 

The famine of gave a great stimulus to the construction of metalletl 

‘•’=1? ““ ®"'y meuiw nadB in tlic 
uistnct were 11 miles between Ajmer and Naaira- 
bad, and seven miles bclwoon Ajmer aud Gangwojja on the Agra road. Now the 
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Agra. QuJ Ahiiiailal»EiiJ is tlirot 4 ;hout fTom tbe border of Kblian- 

l^rh territory to Lbc bonier of Munvnr* P’roni Na»irnbfid n metalled roaid 
extondfl to the cantoBment of DeoH, &6 mUea, und another ia the direction of 
Necmueh and Mhowj now rapid]y falling into dlsncpair* Merwara was a 
eo tin try Vidthout roads before the faimine, hnt it now possessee a tolcrabllo road 
to Todgsirh| and fair roada over tire Pakhariawas and Sheo-pum paEsea into 
^loauda and Jlewor. Except station reads and roads to Pnahkarj six mileSj 
and to Snpji^rj ton miles, there are no metalled reads under the district fund 
committee. 

railway between Agra and Ajmer is rapidly advancing towards com¬ 
pletion, and the earthwork hna hecn finished to Ajmer* The Western Raj- 
putana Railway Survey has completed the regnlar sun^ey of the lino frera 
Ajmqr to Ahmadalxadj which will connect Agra with Bombay. A railway 
from. Ajtner to Nasirnhdd has been sanctioned, and its extension through 
Neemnch to join the Holkar (State) Railway is only a matter of lime- AJl 
these railways have been or will bo laid on the metre guage. 

There are two telegraph stations in the district, one at Ajmer and the other 
TflieimiDiL NaeirabSd. The total number of messages sent 

from the Ajmer office in 1S73 ivaa 3,471 j frero the 
Nasirabad office, 03^ ^ total The Ajmer office received 'Gj'S.da messages, 

and that of Nasirabid 1,^53; total The telegraph r(!cei|>ts in the 

Ajmer treasniy for the year 1S7S-74 on aecoontof Hajpntaiia were Be-16,793 j 
the disbtirsemeuls were Rs* 31,h25. Until 1S7S there was a third station at 
Redwar, but it was found not to pay and w^as closed in that year, much to the 
regret of the residents of the rising town of Nayanagar, The Western Raj- 
putana Railway, however, will pass close to Bcfiw'ftTj so before long Merwarn 
may hope to obtain a telegraph otBce. 

There are five imperial post offices in the district,—Ajmer, Nasirahlid, 
poat OfBw Befiwar, Deoli, and Kekrij; but the latter was con¬ 

verted into a branch office in 1S70-7J. On the 
reorganization in 1870-71, u Chief Inspector of Post Offices was sanctioned for 
R»jputnnn, which had previously been under the Post Master General, North- 
AVest Provinecs. The following etatemont shows the number of covers 
sent for delivery through und Teceived for despatch from the imperial 
and district post offices of Ajmer and Merwarn for the yearn 1860-01, 1805* 
06, and 1870-71, Statiefics of the district poet are not procurable for 1860- 
01 ;— 
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nie hills abound in oiineml ivealth, though for many jtbtb no revenue has 
l:h?cn derived from this source- The Taragarh hill 
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been vvorkeU bul did doI ]>ay tlieir ux|»cii^, 'Jlie l«:id miiitfs of Tsir.i^'-arli 
wore tunoyd bj tUe Mahrattas for lU. 5,000 yearly, the eimtom being for the 
miuer? to receive threc^foiirtbe of the value of the nu-tal aa tlte wages of 
their labour and to cover thdr cxpooscsin sinking-ehafla, Mr. Wilder, the first 
Superintendent of Ajmer, took tne luiuea under direct management, and they 
jfrodHCcd annually from 10,000 to 13,000 uiauads of lead, wbicli wag sold tit 
Rh. 11 per maimd. The Ajmer magazine was the chief customer, and on 
its coasing to take metal in laid, the mioes were closed. The Iwid is univer¬ 
sally allow^ to he purer and of a better quality than Eumpeau pig-lead. 
nud it is chiefly owing to the want of fuel aud of proper means of tianspori 
that it has been driven from the market. ’^Vhen luaded in Agra, which 
U tiie nearest market, the lead cost Us. 16 a maund, or Ke. 1-8 more than 
the same quantity of Knglieh lead» Perliaps the eitension of a railway to 
ii\]iner may revive this now extinct industry ; the miners, who were the people of 
the Indurkot, still live in Ajmer, hut the demand for the mettd, the oGkpring 
of the troublous times in the beginning qt tlie century, no longer exists. 

The Geological Survey has not jist been eitcnded to Ajmer, and the 
foil owing remarks on the geology of the district are takea from Dr, Irvine^s 
** General and Jledical Topography of Ajmer'^ (A.D. ISti), pages 68 and 154. 
The general character of the district is of platonic hypogetie formatioD, and 
no organic remains ha%"e as yet been discovered. Th« Jiills are schistose for 
the most part, and iti nppearaace often serrate, and though not volcanic, the 
jogged ridges often give them tliat appearance. This serrate aspect Geonis 
owing to tba hardness of the rock composing the hills, the sbarp points of 
which have remniiied unbjnred by the attrition of water. A very dark 
grey granite appears to underlie the schistose strata throughout the country* 
'file great mass of the rocks aro of micaceous or liorahlende schist, or of com¬ 
pact telsiiar* 'The cultivated soil is a Datunil mixture of ouc-tlurd stitT yel¬ 
low loam, and two-thirds rand, cooBi^tliug of disintegrated mlea schist and 
felspar. Pure siliclous sand b rare* No eupcrficial portion of the soil is ab¬ 
solutely clayey, nor, excepting in the beds, of artificial tanks, is any alluvial 
soil found ID the district. In tracts where the euphorhis are most common, 
carbonate of IiniB is found in hirge quantities; and barren as the hills and 
adjacent stony tracts appear in the hot weather, both become covered with a 
delicate verdure of grasses and small plants during the rains. 

Good building materials abound throughout the district, and stone is 

StflDc rroJaeu, «sed for purposes for ivhicb wood is em¬ 

ployed clsew'here id lodia. Door-frames are often 
made of stone, and the best rooliDg is formwl of alab-stones resting on arches 
or on BtoDe-bemus, while thin slabs have lately been used as elates. Sial>- 
stones ore used for roofing, for flagstones, and for spanning etdv^rts* The best 
quarries in the vicinity of Ajmer are at SiUora (in Klshangarh territory) and 
at Srinagar, where slabs 12 or 11 feet long by 3 or 4 feet or even more in 
width ean be obtained. At the former place beams 20 feet or upwards in 
length by 11 foot in width are procurable* Nrar Bedwar slal >9 not quite so 
lar^ and generally too hard to be dreeseil with a chisel arc quarried at 
AlJtuiund. At Kheta Khera, about six miles north-east of Beawar, limestone 
stabs are found which cun be dressed* Near Todgarh good slabs have not 
been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet long and tnicvca in thickness are pro¬ 
curable* Good slab-stones can be got at Doogarb, about 10 miles fiouth-eost 
from Todgarb, but the roads are not good enough to allow of their being 
carried iinv considerable diEUmicc. 
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Suitablecby is not obtainable for bricks; and bricks are seldom used, but 
for rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The best quarries are in 
the ran<^of bills niunin;^ from Kishangarh between Aimer and Nasirab&d, and 
down the east side of Merwara. The stone here is found in slabs of almost 
any size, both sides perfectly parallel; and if it is carefully quarried, one 
smooth face can generally be obtained. For ashlar work, limestone, granite, 
and marble of a coarse kind are procurable, while sandstone is brought from 
a distance in Marwar. 

Lime is burnt from' kankar and from limestone, and the latter de8crip> 
tion is preferred by the natives. The limestone 
generally used in the city of Ajmer is a grey stone 
obtained near the village of Naniilli, about six miles from the city. The lime 
burned from this stone is not very pure, but is tenacious, and bears a large 
admixture of sand. At Mokhopuro, Kalcsra, Kholui, and other villages, a pure 
white litiiesionc is found; but the stone is hard and dithcult to burn. Lime¬ 
stone is also found in abundance ncar.Bedwar. Kankar is to be met with in 
all {>arta of the district, but varies considerably in quality as a carbonate of 
lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which, when breathed on 
causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for lime burning. Kankar-lime 
has higher h 3 'draulic pro|>crtics than stone-lime, and is generally used by the 
Dejmrtmcnt of Public Works. No material, however, producing good hy¬ 
draulic lime, has yet been discovered in the district. A natural cement called 
** kaddi^* is brought from Nagor, 80 miles north-west from Ajmer. It h.ns 
Ixjen exumined in Calcutta and pronounced to be a very valuable and hydrau¬ 
lic cement'^ when carefully burnt. It is, however, generally overbumt, and 
disintegrates w hen exposed to water, and is consequently only used by the 
natives for the interior of their buildings. 

Materials for road-making are everywhere abundant. For heavy traffic, 
bii broken limestone, the refuse of a slab-stone quarry, 

or granite is more suitable and lasting than kan¬ 
kar, which, thoogh very generally distributed, is not found in blocks, and 
which, though it makes a smooth even road, docs not stand heavy traffic. For 
district roods any coarse brittle stone, if not too micaceous, or an inferior kind 
of grovel called '^harha,^' may be substituted for stone or kankar. Both 
descriptions of materials are to be met with in all parts of the district, are 
easily dug, and answer the purpose very well where the traffic is light. 

In old times the hills about Ajmer were probably covered with scrub 
jungle, and where the growth has been un- 
FotmU. molested, as on the west side of the Nagpah^r hill, 

there are still some trees on the hilUside. With this exception, however, the 
Ajmer district was denuded of trees long before the commencement of British 
rule, and the Mahrattas are generally given the credit of the denudation. The 
parts of Merwara adjacent to Ajmer are described by Mr. Wilder, an eye¬ 
witness in 1819, 08 an “ impenetrable jungle,*' though now, except in the 
extreme south, where there is no local demand, and from whence carriage, till 
recently, was quite impracticable, Merwara is not much better off in this 
respect than Ajmer. The trees which existed could only have been scrub at the 
l>est, ond the demand of the towm of Beawar, of the cantonment of Nasi- 
rnbad, and fur wood to bnm lime for the tank embankments, joined to the 
absence of all attempts at replacing what was destroyed, has left but few trees 
in any accessible part of the district, and wood of all kinds is exceedingly 
scarce and dear. 
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The iiidigcnoas trees are the Ijabul (itcacia arahica], iiiin (azadiroehta 
indiea), and khejra (prosopis spicifera), which are generally found on the 
plains and on the low sloiics of the hills; dhao (conocarpus lulifoliu) and kher 
(acacia catcehn) arc met with on the intermediate slopes; and s^Iar (l>oswellia 
thurifera) occupies the summits. Of tlicsc the bahfil is the only tree which 
furnishes wood useful for any other purposes than fuel. Tlio pipaland bar tree 
(ficus Teligiosa and indica) arc also found but only in favour^ localities. In 
place of trees tlic hills about Ajmer arc covered with *'tor” bush or euphorbia, 
which is cut and dried, and used largely for fuel in the city. The indigenous 
trees will grow easily from seed, and if the rainfall is favourable, planted 
trees require no artificial irrigation. The euphorbia is easily transplanted and 
strikes root at once. It is used for fences on the railway and elsewhere, but 
is with difficulty kept in order. 

The exotic kinds of tree are diHicult to rear, and will only grow near wells 
or after having been artificially irrigated. They are the far£s (tam.irix 
oricntalis), siris (acaciaspeciosa), gdlar (ficus glomerata),tamarind (tamarindus 
indica), mohwa (bassia latifolia), mango (mangifera indica), jamun (eugeuiu 
jambolana), sisham (dalbergia sissoo), the cork tree (millingtonia hortehsis) 
and a few others. None of these will grow on Uic hill-sides, and only 
thrive in good soil, while the necessity of irrigating the plants when young 
renders their nurture expensive. Colonel Dixon devoted much attention to the 
planting of trees and the gardens of Ajmer, and the nfiii trees of Deawar 
owe theircxistenoc to him. After his death, however, no attempt was made 
either to plant in the plains or to re-forest the hills as they rapidly became 
bare. In 1871 Government sanctioned the proposal for the appointment of an 
Assistant Conservator and Sub-Assistant Conserv’ator of Forests more for the 
purpose of creating than of conserving forests. Forest operations in Ajmer are 
not intended as directly profitable speculations on the part of Government; 
their principal aim and ooject is an indirect and climatic advantage, to prevent 
the rainfall rushing down the bare hill-sides carrying in its course what little 
soil remains, and to cause it to penetrate into the crevices of the rocks and fill 
the springs. The roots of the trees and the vegetation will, it is hoped, retain 
and create soil on the steep slopes, while the lowering of the temperature of 
the hills may ultimately have the effect of causing the clouds which now too 
often pass over the district to part with their moisture within its boundaries. 

Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-foresting the arid hills, it 
was not easy to obtain the land. The waste hatl been made ov’er to the village 
communities by the settlement of 1850, and it had of old been mode use of ^ 
by the iKJoplo for grazing purposes, and as a support to fall back ujx)n in years 
of distress by the sale of wood, and it w'as naturally the hills where there was 
most wood that the forest officer was most anxious to take up and the people 
roost loth to part w'ith. It was therefore determined to resume the manage¬ 
ment of certain chosen tracts, and to take up the land under an ordinance of 
the Governor General in CounciL The ordinance has been recently published, 
the main provision being that proprietary right is to vest in Government as 
long as the land is required for forest purposes, the villagers being allowed cer¬ 
tain privileges os to cutting wood and grass. A total area ol 54,746 acres 
has bwn selected; 7,045 acres in Ajmer, 7,516 in Beiiwar, and 40,185 acres in 
Todgarh. It is intended to exclude all goats and cattle, to prevent fires, and to 
scatter seed broadcast during the rains without going to the expense of artificial 
irrigation. Several nurseries have been established in all parts of the district, 
especially in the Government gardens near Ajmer, and land has boon taken 
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up and pi Dill ted m tlie citatcs of the taluqd^r^ under the Cnnirt of Wards- 
Tliere are »o fruit gardens eieept in the suburbs of Ajmer eiEj, and mau^oes, 
Ihouj^h tolerably plentiful tire stringy aud bad. 

There is hot mueti cover for large game in the district; but Leoparda are 

wadMlaiUiiDjBd... fo^il iu tl>e n-estom hill- from tUe Niepnhir, 

where tliey ore regtimrly trapped down to Dawer; 
hya^nEls and wolves are rare; tigers are said to stray upwards now and then 
from the southern |x>rtiou of the Aravali^ but if they do come; they hnd no 
caver nor waterj and go back ngain^ Rewards are given for the destruction of 
wild atiimalS;—’Ra. 5 a female leopard; and Ra, ^ male leopards^ female wolves 
and hyienaa. The males of the last two animals are paid for at lie. 1 a head. 
The total amount eipeuded in 1873 cm the destruction of wild animals was 
Ks* No rewards are given forsnike-kiUjng. The number of deaths from 
snakebite recorded in 1872 was 30- Wild pig» are preserved by m(Kt of the 
Thakum who have large eatalesj for pig-shooting ig the ruvourite amusement of 
Rajputs, There is also a Tent Club at Nasir^bM which e?ttcnds its operations 
beyond Eritish tciritoiyj, but tlie pigs lave the shelter of the hills, audin many 
]>1aces tho ground is too rough and stony to ride over, Autel<vpe and ravine 
deer are in no great numbens, and arc shy and diSicuU to approach. Of small 
game, the bustard occasionally finds its Way in from ^^a^warJ and Rorikiu ore 
met with when the rains have provided cover for them. Geese, duck, and snipe 
are found about the tanks in the cold weather, but good suipe-ground is very' 
limited, and three or four brace is a good day's bag. The small sand-grouse is 
found in abundance; the large sand'grouse is rare. Hares woro nearly anni¬ 
hilated by the famiue and have not yet recovered their numbers. The quail- 
shooting is tolerable, and the common grey useless jiarti'idgc cries in every 
direction. 

The district of Ajmer in Colonel Dixon's lime contained three tahsik,— 
SubMllvitioDi. Aj mcr|Ramsai'j and Rkjgurh; ivbieh vrere cstablialied 

i n order to provide eonatan t snperviaion of the tan ks. 
The Rajgarh talisil was abolished after Colonel Dixon's death, and the R^msar 
tahsil was abandoned on the reoiganization of tbe district In 1871; Ajmer 
Vroper has now only one taheil nt hend-quartera. The owners of the istimmr 
teitules, which in area are more tlmn double the khalsa, pay their revenue direct 
into the sodr treasury without the intervention of a Sub-Collector, Merwara 
is dividctl jnto two tab si Is, that of Rchwar and that of Todgarb, A third tahsil, 
that of Saroth, was after Colonel Dixon's death amalgamated with Behwar. 
Ajmer contains 13 paTgaiias, of which Ajmer, Ramear, H4!qgarh,and Fusliknr are 
chiefly khalsa; Kghri hag one kbalsa toivn, and the remaining pargnnas, Bhinaij 
Masuda, Sawar, Pigangan, Kharwa, and B-igherfi are held by istimrardars. 
The military canton meet of Nasirabsid ivith the surrounding villages forms a 
civil sub'dlvirion, and Kekri has been placed under an Rstra iVssistant Com¬ 
missioner, The tahsil of Beiwar contains the i>argauafi of Beawar, Jak, Cbang, 
andSaroth. Bcawaris Rritish territory; Jakia British tenitory^, but belongs 
chiefly to tho Hinkum of Maenda and Kban\'£, Chang belongs to .Marwar, 
and Sarotli belongs to lilew'ar. The pargona of Bvaivar was at various 
limes sulMlividtid into four parganaa, and their names still occasionally crop 
np and breed eoaftision. The distant villages of Be A war pargana were formed 
into a separate paigana of 3;j villages and annexed to the Safoth tahsi! under 
the nnme of Fuigaua Jotmja. Theparganoof Lotaun conskts of eight villages 
founded by Colonels Hall and Dixon in Mewar vvaate, nnti the Bnrkochran 
Pargana has the same origin and contains nine villages- The lahail of Ttalgarb 
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contains four parganos, of which Bhoclan is British territory, Kotkimna 
belongs to ISIarwar, and Dawer and Todgarh belong to Mewar. At tlie 
recent settlement the laud has been divided into assessment circles, and 
Statistics have been compiled according to circles and not according to 
parganos. * 
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CUArTEll II. 

HISTORY OP AJ3IER-UEBWARA. 


Part I.— Ajmer. 

Tub early liistor}- of Ajmer is, as inijjht be expected, le^ntLiry in its character, 
Lowodarr \i]»U n of Aia. commences with the rule of the Chouhdns, the 

l:ut>horu of the A|>Di-kula8, and the most valiant 
of the Rajput races. According to tradition, the fort and city of Ajmer were 
founded by Haja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the first Chouhiin, in the year 
145 A.D. Aja at first attempted to build a fort on the N^gpahdr or Serpent 
Hill, and the site chosen by him is still pointed out. His evil genius, however, 
destroyed in the night the walls erected in the day, and Aja determined to 
build on the hill now known as Taragarh. Here he constructed a fort which 
he called Garh BftH, and in the valley known as Indurkot he built a town 
which he called after his own name, and which has become famous as Ajmer. 
This prince is ^nerally known by the name of Ajai»41, which Colonel Tod 
explains was derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd, whose piety in 
supplying one of the saints of Pushkar with goat's milk procured him a terri¬ 
tory.” ITie name probably suggested the myth, and it is more reasonable to 
supjMsc that the apj^cllation ivas given to him when, at the close of his life, he 
became a bermit, and ended his days at the gorge in the bills, about ten miles 
from Ajmer, which is still venerated as the temple of Ajapal. 

With the next name on the Chouhdn genealogy we pass into the region 
of history. Dola Rac joined in resisting the Musalman invaders under 
Mohammed Kasim, and was slain by them in A.D. C85. His successor, Manika 
Rae, founded Sfimbhar, and the Choubdn princes thereafter adopted the title 
of Sambri Rao. From his rei^ till 1024 A.D. there is a gap in the annals. 
In that year Sultan Mahmdd, on his expedition against the temple of Som- 
nath, crosseil the d^rt frota Multan and presented himself before the walls 
of Ajmer. The reigning prince, Beclumdco, was totally unprepared for resis¬ 
tance, the country was ravaged, and the town, which had been abandon^ by 
iU inhabitants, was plundered. The fort of Taragarh, however, held out, and 
as Mohmiid had no leisure to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his destructive 
course to Guzerat. Beelumdeo was succeeded by Beesaldeo or Visaladeva, who 
is locally remembered by the lake which he constructed at Ajmer, still called 
the Be<^lsAgar. Beesaldeo was a renowned prince. He captured Delhi from 
the Tudrs, and subdued the hill tribes of Merwara, whom he made drawers of 
water in the streets of Ajmer. At the close of his life he is said to have be¬ 
come a Musalman, to have resigned his kingdom, and to have retired into 
obscurity at Dhflndar. His grandson, An^, constructed the emUnkment 
which forms the Anasagar lake, on which Shahjehaii subscqnently built a 
range of marble pavilions. Someshwar, tlie third in descent from An<, mar- 
rictl the daughter of Anangpfil, the Tuar King of Delhi, and his son was 
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Pritlivi Eijrt, die Ijitjt of die CLiouJiAiifij wlio was ailoiit*!! l>y Annngji^lj :ilJ 
tbufl became bin^ of Delhi atid Ajmer,'* 

It 15 matter of ceminoji liiaLory how Pritbvi Raja opposed Sbaludh-ud-iliu 
hi bi^ ini‘jisi'3n of India iu the years of llUl ond 
tVithsl Kuja Clidnihilii ttul 3 J0{1 xV.D.; how in the btter year he waa utterly 

^ ^ defeated oud put to death in cold blood. Shuh^Ilj- 

ud-diu shortly afterwards took Ajrncrj massacred oil the inhobitoota who 
opi>o&ed him, and reserved the rest for slavery. After this execution he maile 
over the country to a relation of Frithvi Rdja, under an exiffa^nieiit for a 
heavy tribute. Jn the following year Shahib-iicl^din prosecuted his conquests 
by the destruction of the Hahtor kingdom of Kanonj, an event of coEsidemble 
imporUtnee in the history of Ajmer, in that it led to the emigration of the 
greater part of the Rahtor clan fnoin Kanoiij to Marwar* 

The new Riija of Ajmer was soon redui^ to perplesities by a prefender, 
and Kutb-ud-ilin Elbck, the founder of the slave 
^ Jynii&ty at Delhi, marched to hifl relief. Hemrdj, 

the pretender, was defeated, nnd Kutb-udniin, having appointed a Governor of 
his own faith to control the R.^ja, proeoeded with hia expediton to Guzerat. A 
few years nftei wards, however, the RAja, uniting with the Rabtors andMers, 
attempted indepeiidencc* Kuth^ud-din marchra from Delhi in the height of 
the hot eeasoii, and, shut up the Rdja in the fort. Here finding no means of 
esenpe, he ascended tlic fiincrel pile ns is relatCii in the Tajul Alxiilsir, Kiitb- 
ud-din then mtirchcd against the confedcretedi Rajputs and Mere, but was 
defeated anti wounded, and obliged to relreat to ,AjmoT, where he was besieged 
by the eonfederato army. A strong rcinforeecient from Ghazni, howovci', 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutb-iid-tiin annesed the country to 
the kingdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort of Tnragurh to an 
officer of his own, Scyyld Husain, wboEc Bubsisiuent tragical fate has caused 
him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose shrine is still the most 
conspieuoufl object on the hill fort he W2s unable to defend. Oti the death of 
Kuth-iid-din in A.D. ISilO, the Rahtore Joined the Cticnhans and made n. 
ni^ht attack ujKin the fort. The garrison was taken unprepared, and was mas¬ 
sacred to a mau. Their tomlM, as well os those of Scyyid Husain and his 
celebrated horse, may still bo seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which hears 
the name of Gunj Shahidan, or Treasury of Alartyifs. 

Shams-nd-din Aitani.'ili, the successor of Kntb-ud-din, rcatored the author¬ 
ity of the kings of Delhi, and it was maiiitniiied 
lluDi Kunb o 0 tPl the disastrous invasion of Taiuerlune. By that 

time a number of independent Aluhammedan kingdoms had been established, 
of which the chief were Bijupur, GolcOnda, Gtizerat, and Alalwa. ilana Knm- 
hho of Alewar profited by the relaxation of all authority which ensued upon 
the sack of Delhi and the extiuction of the house of Tughbk to take posses- 
eioD of Ajmer/but on bis aasoaginatiou the territory fell into the hands of the 
kings of Malwa, with whom the Eucin had been perpetually at variance, and for 
Ifi years had waged war. 


• TLiii rollowt Cfllnncl Totl’i Ac«aflt (volume TI. pflfio 416 of tlio ff Tlit ■Qtijrct of 

tlie Cbanban dynni^t^ 1j. however, very end OeiicTnt Canumghniu (an;liRCiliti|^n.l ltd|>orte, 

Toloific 1. poge OodfOMii* h'u Inahtlity to TOnke any satirinclory pmUijpcmuti t uithcr of tho 
ruiiuiiift of the princes oj of tbc IrOgtb of ihalr roiffni. tklirral CUnntnghiiin. fiiea tljo prolnblii iLite 
of tlieoaptnioof IVlht ty iho Cbouhani in A.D. 1151. nad PritlivS Itejnwuthe aon of Somoahwar 
end iho arandacHi of VUotiidevm flOconliag lo htni. Accordio)? Lo Colonri Totl, I’rilltvi Uajti wna siMli 
in d« 40 cnt from ViHlndoiH; and in ibe f^DncalDfirlOiil trite ia tho po«i.'«ion of Iho Kajo uf Nittitthhi 
I n AUar the mtuc nniabcr of pi-ncralionfl intervcpo bclwwn these two prihert. Gcnrlwl Cnnnio^'.^ 
hnm u of opipion that two dilTerDlIt of the vnun- huUIr b^vc lie<!u ideutlUud U OUe pcraon. 

({iet! ArcliEiioirtKlftil Itepoitii voluLm.' If, iifige 256). 
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The kings of Malwa obtained possession in A.D. 1 tC9, and held Ajmer 
Kfnp of M.W ‘i" of Mahmad II in A.D. 1531, when 

the kingdom of Malwa was annexed to that of 
Gnzerat. Tlie dome over the shrine of Khwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisii 
was built by these kings, who are known in Ajmer by the name of Nawwab. 
MaWeo lUbtor. death of Mahmud II, Maldeo Rahtor, 

who had just succeeded to the throne of 3darwar, 
took possession of Ajmer among other conquests. Ho improved the fortress 
of Taragarh, and commenced the construction of a lift to raise water to the 
fort from the Nur Chashma spring at the foot of the hill. The work still 
stands as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme was never carried 
to completion. The Rahtore held Ajmer for 24 years, but the country was 
one of the earliest accpiisitions of Akbar, and from 1556 A.D. to the reign 
of ^lohammc'd Shah, a period of 194 years, Ajmer was an integral portion of 
the Mogul Empire. 

In the lime of Akbar, Ajmer gave its name to a Sdbah, which included the 
Mopil Emperow. whole of Rajputana. The district of Ajmer was 

an appanage of the royal residence, which was 
temporarily fixed there in this and subsequent reigns, both as a pleasant 
retreat and in order to maintain the anthority of the Empire among the 
surrounding Chiefs. iVkbar made a pilgrima^ to the tomb of the saint Khwaja 
Mueiyyin-ud-dinChisti and built a fortified palace just outside the city. Jehangir 
and Sbahjahan both spent much time at the Dar>ui>kh.'tirand it was at 
Ajmer that Jehangir received Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I, who 
reached the city on the 23rd December 1615. It was at Ajmer that in A.D. 
1659 Aurangzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate D^rA, weakened as it 
w’as by the defection of Jaswant Singh of Manvur, and forced his brother 
into the flight which was destined to terminate only by his imprisonment and 
death. The celebrated traveller Bernier met and accompanied Ddr^ for three 
days daring this flight, and has given a gr aphic description of the miseries 
and privations of the march. Bernier left Dard at one da}'^s journey from 
Alimadibid, as neither by threats nor entreaties could a single horse or camel 
be procured on w’hich he might cross the desert to Tatta. During the w’ar 
with Mewar and Marwar, which was brought about by the bigotry of 
Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head-quarters of that Emperor, who nearly lost 
his throne here in 1679 by the combination of Prince Akbar with the 
enemy. 

On the death of the Seyyids in 1720 A.D., Ajit Singh, son of Jaswant 
Singh of Marw'ar, found his opportunity in the weakness consequent on the 
decline of the Mogal Empire to seize on Ajmer, and killed the imperial 
governor. He coined money in his own name, and set up every emblem of 
sovereign rule. Mohammed Shah collected a large army and invested 
Rahton of Marwar Taragarh. The fort held out for four months, when 

Ajit Singh agreed to surrender his conquest. Ten 
years later, Abhay Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of his own father 
Ajit Singh, was appointed by Mohammed Shah viceroy of Ahmadabud and 
Ajmer, and Ajmer became practically a portion of Marwar. The parricide 
Bakht Singh obtained Nagor and Jhalor from his brother Abhay Singh. 
Abhay Singh was succeeded by Ram Singh, who demanded the surrender 
of Jhalor from his uncle Bakht Singh. The demand and the insolence of 
Ram Singh culminated in the battle of I^f.airta, where Ram Singh was 
defeated and forced to fly. Ho determined on calling in the aid of the 
Mahruttas, and at I'jain found the camp of Jay Appa Sindin, who readily 
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uiubraMd the opportunity of iuterfereacc* Meunwhile the careor of Buliht 
Sin""h hml Ijcen terminuted by the poisonwl rol>Cj the ^ift of the Jaypur Rani, 
and^Bijoy Slugb, eon of Bahht Singh, opposed the Mahrattaa. lie v^'afl dufeutefl 
and fled to Nagor, which withstood a year's siege, thongh meanw hile all the 
country eubmitfced to Ram Singh, At the end of this period two foot 
Boldicra, a Rajput aud an Afghan, offered to sacrifice themselves for the safety 
of Bijay Singh by the assassination of the Jlahrafta leader. Tin* offer wua 
acoeoted i the assassiEis, feignmg n violent quarrel, procured access ta Jay 
Appa, and stabbed him iu front of his tout* The siege languisihcd for sii 
mouths more, but a compromise was evcutually agreed on. BiJay Singh 

surrendered to the lilahrattaa iu fidl sovereignly' 
tluhrfltbu. fortress and district of Ajmer aa llundkati''' 

or compensitioii for the blood of Jny Apjmi The Mahratlee on their side 
abandoned the cmiac of Ram Siagh, A Hied triennuU tribute was to he 
paid to the >fahratta 3 by Bsjay Singh. The tomb of Jay Appa at 

Pushkar, and till 18C0 three villages of Ajmer were set apart id Jagir for 
the expenacfl of tlio tomb. Ram Siogh obtained the ;Marwar and Joypur 
share of the Simhhar Lake, and resided there until his death. These eveals 


occurred iu 17&ti A.O* ^ 

For 31 years the Mabrattas held undisturbed possession of Ajmer, till in 
17S7, on the inrasiou of Jay pur by Madaji Siudia, the Jaypnr Raja, calle<l 
on the Rablors for aid against the common foe. The catl vras promptly 
atiswcied, and at the battle of Tonga the Mahrattas suffered a signal 
defeat. Tim RaUtors re-toijk Ajmere, driving out Mlria Anwar Beg, the 
Mahratto governor, and annulled their tributnry engagements. The sueeCM 
was how'e^^r trantient, for in three years' time the Mahrattas led by De 
Boigne redeemed the disgrace of Tonga by the battle of P^tan, where the 
Kachwawas held aloof and the Rah tors ignominiously fled. General Dc 
Boic'tie then marched on Ajmer. On tiio aist August 1 791 he arrived under 
the walls: the next day the town ivas taken and the fort was invested, lire 
citadel however, had been provisioned for a year, and ivaa defended hy a 
iminerouB garrifion. After 17 days' opemtions, De Roigne, converting the eie^ 
into a blockade, marciied with the greater part of hia troops against the 
Rmputfi who had assembled on the plains of Mairta. On the lOtb September 
the Raj put army was suqiH&f^ before daybreok, the unavailing gallantry of the 
Rabtor cavalry was broken against the well-sers'ed guns o£ De Boigne and the 
hollow squares of his disciplined infantry* The Rahtor army was nearly 
annihilated, and by three o'clock on the same day the town of Mairta was 
taken by assault. The Rahtors now submitted jmd agreed to pay tribute. 
Ajmer reverted to the Mahrattas, and was held by them till its cesaiou to the 

British Government in j^.D, Its is. 

Sin "hi Dhanraj was Governor of Ajmer during the three years it was 
^ held by the Kahtare. Tho Iteet known of the 

CwiciD t& UiG Britajb Gov' ^lahralta Sfib^ihdars wasGobind Rao, whoapi>eara 

to have been a strong and good Governor. By thu 
treaty of the 25lh June IS 18, Danlat Rao Sindia, after the PindSri w ar, 
ceded tho district of Ajmer, valued in the treaty at Rb. a,05,4St, to the 
British Government: and on tho 3Sth July ISIS, Mr. Milder, the Grab 
Superiutendont of Ajmer, received charge of the district from Rappfi Smdia, 
the last Mahratba Subnhdar. 

This history of Ajmer from ISIS is the In^tory of its atbnimstration. 
The loiiff nil of battles and sieges is closed. Tho diutrict, worn out hy the 
mccBsaut warfare of half a oeiiturj', nt length enjoys rest, and the m:issivc 
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bijttleintiuls of Turagai'li begin to crumlilc in a ficcure peace. The mutiny 

of 1S57 passed Hto o cloud over the pro%'iaoe. On 
the 2Sth May, regiments of Bengql Itifantry 
Artillery mutinied at Nasinibj^l. Tlie Europeati 
sudicieiitly prottsetod by a regiment of Bombay 
Infautiy, and the treasury and mogaziue at Ajmer were adequately guarded 
by a detaebrnent of the Menvaia Battalion. There was no intermption 
of civil gDverument. The runtmoue retrlmeats marched direct to Deltib and 
the airricultural classes (Ud not share iu the revolt. 


TLu tnutiaj griSS?. 

and a battery of Bengal 
residenl^j hoiveverj were 


P.4RT II.-IliSTOEY OF MKEWAILA. 

The history of Merwani before the occupation of Ajmer by the British 
nuthorities in 1813 is pnictically a blank. HanlTy anything was known of 
the country escept that it was a difficult hilly tract;f inhabited by an inde¬ 
pendent and plundering raccj wdio cared not for agriculturej end who supplied 
their wants at the expense of the surrounding territories. Sawal Jay Si ugh of 
Jay pur bad penetrated no further than Jak in an endeavour to subdue the 
country, and Amir Kb fin had failed in an attempt to chastise the plunderers of 
Jak and Cliftng. 

Mr. Wilder,, the first Superintendent of Ajmer^ entered into agreemonts 
witli the villages of Jkk, Sbrimgarht Lftlua, IGiun Khera, and Kheta KLera* 
the nucleus of what is now Ajmcr-Merwarn, binding them to abstain from 
plunder. The pledgCj however, was little respected;, or could not really l>e 
enforced by the headmen, and In March ISIS? a force was detached from 
Naslrab&d for the attack of these places. No opposition w'as encountered, the 
Villages ivcre taken one after the other, and all levelled to the ground. The 
inhabitauts escaped into the adjacent hills, which JMr. M ilder, who acccuu- 
pauiod the force, descriliesus an impenetrable Jungle," Strong- police posts 
w'CTO stationidd at J£k, Shamgarh, and LtltUia. 

In November 1820 a gcuoral insurrcctioQ broke out. The police posts 
were cut oil’ 

CuuqDu^sL &f Ulfl coni]iti]i'. kUltid The 

was then delemiioed on. A force strongs 
and Shamgarh, and after some eorreEpondence with the Governments 
of Udnypuc and Jodhpur, and pn>niise<l ec-operation on their part, the 
force advaueed into Mew^ar and ifam-ar-Meri,vnra to punish the refugees 
of JAk, Liilua, and Shamgarh, and the men who Lad given them an 
osjdum. 

Bom'u was the first village of which posaession was taken, and the attack was 
then directed against Hattfin;, where however a repnlsa was jjastairted w-ith a less 
of tlireo killed and 23 wOund4^d. In the night, however, the garrison evacuated 
the fort. The troops thou marched to Bard-r, which after fiorue show of fighting 
fell into their bauds. Ttie capture of I^Candlan and Barsawani followed, and a 
strong delachracutwns tlien sent ngainst Kot Kimna and Baggri in Manvar- 
Merwura. These were takeu jiosse&sioD of and made over to Jodhpur, and 
the reverses of the Mere reached their culminating point in the capture of 
Rumgarh, whither most of the chief men had retreat-kl. Tlicae were nearly 
all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining strongholds sub- 
mi tied hi rapid Buccessieu. A detachment of cavalry atid infantry wag left 
at Jfik, and the main body withdrew at the close of January 1821, the cam* 
paigu having lasted three months. 


men composing them were 
thorough suhjugatiou of the country 
T than the former retook J^k. Ltilua 
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Captaiu Tod in the uaras of the Rana i.ih(lvn<iok the ailiuiuititiriifioii of 
the nortion bclonmag to Muwar. He a 

Governor, built the fort of Todgarli in the ceutre 
of tlie tmet^ rjiisetl a corps of GkMJ mntgbtock-raeii 
for tills epecinl scrvico, OnJ commeiKX^l to collect revenue^ A difflLTeiit jwlicy 
was pursued by the Court of Jodhpur. The villages which baii Ikeen deeideu 
to l>eloi)g to ilarwar were made over to the adjoining Thokurs : there was no 
coutTolltng autUorityj and no unity of administnilion. Ajmer brought all 
its share under direct mnnagemeut, hut at first tlie Thakurs of Afasuda and 
Khanvn were held responsible for the establishment of order under the euiier- 
intendcncc of Mr. AVilder. It bohuii appeared that this triple Government 
no Govern merit; the criminals of one portion found securitj' in another; the 
country becuiiie infested ivlth murderous gangs, and the state of Alcrwara 
was even worse than before the conc|uest. Under these circumBtancM it was 
determined that the three portions should be brought under the management 
of one officer, vested with full authority in civil tind cnmiunl matters, aiul 
that a hattaiion of 8 companies of 7U men each should be enrolled from 
[nmong the Mere. 

The negotiations ivith Udaypur resullc<i in the treaty of May 1823, by 
which the manngtnneiit of Mewnr-Mcriivaraj cou- 
VdnypoT sb 4 elsting of 76 villngea, was made over to the British 
Government for a period of ton yea re, the Rana 
agreeing to pay Rs. 15,000 a year to cover civil and military In 

Alarch 1824, a similar engagement was,after some dilEeulty, concluded by Aft. 
Wilder with the Jodhpur Durbar. It was arranged that the sum of 
15,000 shimld be annually paid on account of civil and military expenses, the 
Mahdnind mid the Mahurdja retsciviDg in each ease the revenue of ttii>ir 
respective portions. In March 1836, the prraiigcmcnl with Mewnr was con^ 
tinned for a further period of eight yeare, the Uana agreeing to pay lin, 
20,000 Chittori or Rs, 10,000 Kalddron account of civil and mihlary expenses. 
On the 23rd October 1835', the ammgement with Marw'ar was extended fi.>r 
a further period of nine years. The transferor the Jodhpur territory was 
only partial; many villages were left in the hands of the bordering Thakurs, 
though Domiually uuilcr the police superintendence of the British authorities. 
Tiventy %uUage3 were made over by the first treaty, and by the second treaty 
seven villages ivere added, hut these latter were returned to Afanvar in 1842* 
Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the newly- 

^ . acquired district, and he ruled Merwara for 13 

A,l„i,ul»t„do[Colo,.IJI<0l. (jj. imtnjctiona, and 

was left to provide for the due administmlian of the country. In his report 
prepared in 183i, he describes the system he adopted. Civil and criminal 
justice w^ere administered by punch^yat or arbitration. In civil eases the 
procedure was as followsThe plamtiff presented his case in writing, and the 
defendant being summoned was required b^ write a connterstatement. An 
order was then passed for the porticB to name their respective arbitrators, the 
numbers on each side being unlimited but eipial. The appointment of an 
umpire w^us found unnecessary. The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit a cer¬ 
tain amount, generally one-fourth or oue-third of Ihe amouut at issue, if they 
should afterwards dcvriitc from this decision of the jiaDchuyat. The panchayat 
WEIS then assembled, and an agreement taken from its membere to decide 
iieeording to equity, and to pay a fine of so mucb if they do not. A native 
functionary then assembled the punebayat, siiiuiuouu'd the wdlni^se^, and 
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tb^ procetjdinge to tlicir ub>se. IVLtn a dccifibn was airiwi.l tlie 
refillt was made known to tlio paities^ who woi'p entitled to iieconl their os^nt 
or diSEOut If two 4 hircls of the paneb^yat agreed 3 . the question was settled. 
If the JoaiD^ side dissented and paid the forfeit^ a new paachiyat was chosen 
bj Bpeeial order of the Superintendent. 

Criminal cases, in whi^i the ovidenoe was nnsatisfactoiy} weroolso referred 
to pancbl&jat. Four months* imprifoument in irons was the usual Bentonco on 
conviction for minor ofiences, nnlcfs the crime had been denied* The jail was 
made self-supporting j each prisoner was supplied with one seer of barley-meal 
daily and iiotbing else, but if the prisoner wished he might furnisb bie 
own flour. On his release he was oblLg^ to pay for hia food and for his share 
of the jail eetablishment, as well as for any clothing ubich might have been 
given him, and tliis sysitem of recovering the Jail expenses from the prisoners 
and tbeir relations lasted til) Colonel Dixon's death, when, on the representation 
of Captain Brooke, it was abolished in the year JSSS, Tlie prisoijers worked 
from daylight till noon in the hot weather, and from noon till evening in the 
cold weather* 

The revenue was collected by estimate of tbo crops—one-third of the 
produce being the Government shore except in some special coses* 'Flic esti¬ 
mate was ninde by a writer on the part of Government U'^isted by the putels, 
the patwari, nnd the reejTeat:il>le land-owners. If n dispute arose the worst 
mid beet portions of the Held were cut and n mean taken. An appeal against 
the estimate was allowed to the Superintendent. The priees-enmnt iu the 
country for 10 or 13 miles round were then taken, an av^erage strnch, and this 
ussumed as tba rate for calculating the money^payrnent to be made. Culti¬ 
vators who broke up new Lvnd or made welts received leases authorizing them 
to hold at ^th and |th of the produce. Tlio heiidmen of the villages paid 1th. 

The system of adminislration adopted for ilcrwara has been given in some 
detail, since it pi^ssesses an historical value os lK>lng that under which the ooun- 
try throve till 1S51, the year of Colonel Dison^s regular settlement, and 
which, according to the opinion of nil eompetent oliservera, was eminently sue- 
oessfJ. An account of this settlement will be round in chapter XIII. Mcr- 
wara was no doubt fur Lunate in obtaining rulers like Colonel Gall and Colonel 
Dixon, and Government was fortunate in enjoying the services of such ofKcers. 
Colonel Hall remained at his post from 182S to 1836, and Lis successor Colonel 
Dixon governed JTerwara till 161-3* In that y'ear Ajmer was added to hia 
charge]; hut though Merwara was under au Assistant Cbmmiasioner, atilL 
Colonel Dixon, os Ci'immissioner, Hv'€?d then? the greater portion of every' vear 
till his death nt Beiwar in 1S57. Both officers devoted their whole time 
and energy to their charge, and to them is due the regencratieu of Merwaia, 
and the reelamation of the Mers from a predatoiry life to habits of houest 
industry* 

Nothing can more plainly speak to the great social change which has been 
wrought in the luhabrtanta cf Merwara than the deserted and ruined state of 
their ancient villages. These were formerly invariably perched uj>on hills in 
Inaccessible places for the sate of safety from the attacks of their follow men 
and of wild beasts* The adoption of habits of industry and agriculture 1ms 
rendered the reteution of such dwellings alike unnecrasary and inoonveuicut. 
The old villages arc row nearly deserted and are fast falling into decay. New 
hamlets have sprung up every where in the vilbgo, and the tendency to settle 
near the cnUivated land is still on tbo iucrease* 
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CHAPTEH IIL 

ON TENUHES. 

Tub land-teporcs of Ajmer nro, as bo eipoctcd^ entirely analogo^i^ to 

those prevailmg m tbe adjacent Native States, and though they have been 
o^n misundcmtwd, yet the tfr> intrita of the province has suRied to prevent 
their being interfered with except in the one inatimco of the moq^war 
flcttlemeut of 1850. The soil Lg broadly divided into t^vo classes ; khalsa, or 
trie pnvate doramn of the crown, and zemindori or land held in estates or 
banouies by ieudal Chieft, who were originally under an obligation of military 
eemce, but who now hold on istimrAr tenure. Khalsn land again might bo 
nbcuated by the Crown either as an endowment of a religious institution or 
08 a reward for service to an indtvidnal and bb heirs. Such gmnts when 
Lh^y comprised u whole vil ago or half a village are termod jagirs, and 51 
whole villages and 3 half villagea have been alienated in this wa^ 

llie basis of the land system of BajpuUna is, that the State is in its hhalsa 
KlulajL Innde the immediate and actual proprietor, stand- 

■I . 1 , r 1 1 relation to the cultivators of the 

soil as the feudal Chiefs do to the tenants on their cstatea. The iDc-irdara 

StetelteelT^'^'^'^*^ ''f of the State have the same rights as the 

From aneieiit times, however, it has the custom in the khalsa lands 
or Ajmer that those who permncently improved land by sinhing wdls and 
coOBtrueting embaatments for the storage of water, acquired thereby certain 
righte in the soil co impmved. These rights are summed up, and contained 
lu the tern Biswalidari," a name which is synonymous with the term 
^apota m aiewarandMarwar, imd ft iih the term “ Miras’" In Southern 
India, both of the latter words signifying heritable land," A cultivator who 
had thug expended capital waa considered protected from ejectment as lone as 
e paid the customary share of the produce of the improved land, and he 
r^lit te sell, mortgage, or make gifts of the well or the embankment 
which had been created by his capital or labour. The transfer of the well or 
the embankment earned with it the transfer of tbe improved bud These 
privileges were hereditary, and the sum of them poetically eonstituten pio- 
pnetary right. Hence the term ^^Bbwahdar" has come to mean “owner" 
and a right of ownership gradually grew up in permanently improved land. 

1 “Strict like Ajmer, ivhere the rein-fall is extremely precarious, nnirri- 
gated land vfas hardly regarded, and possessed but little value. The Statq 
was MUfidered owner of this as well as of the waste. A cultivator without 
a wed, or at any rate an embankment, was looked on as, and must nlwaya be, 
a wad, with no tie to bind hinii to iho village where he mav reside. No 
man, lu fact, cultivated the same uoirrigated helde continnously j the village 
boundaritt were undefined; there was always more nnirrignted land around a 
village thou ^uld be cultivated by the number of ploughs, and the inhabi- 
tauts of each village cultivated in each year according to their nnmerieul 
strength and the cliaracter of the season; the State exereised the right of 
locating new hamlets and new tenants, of giving leases to atrangere who 
were willing to improve tbe land, and of collecting dues for the privUeec of 
gnuEingover the waste from all teunnts, whether Biswabdars or not. 


Mr. auJ Mr. tl>c first Siipcrinteiulents of Ajmtrj tinvc 

recordti their opioion that wa.'^tc koJd are the property of the State. 
Sir. CaveiiJisb, their pucceseor, whose esLWTienoc woa gaia^ m the Norih- 
SVcit Ftorinees, consiilered them to belong to the village commuiiity, 
Sir. Edmonstotic, who roEuIe a ten years' settlement m investigated 

the question, and was dearly of o|iiiiioii that the State ^as the owner. In 
bis SettleiDcat report, dated I'lih May 183tS, he writes that tlia opinimi of Sir 
Thomaa Munro, pa regards the tenured in Arcot, ?eenia to nun |ieculiarly adapt- 
wl to the tenures of Ajmer, and ii. entirely eotisiatonf with all the information 
he TKisscs=ed. Tlie Surk&r possesses by the usage of the eoiuitry the absolute 
right to dispose of the waste in ull villagee, which ore MirAa as wdl as in 

those which arc net.” . ^ ^ i i i i 

When Colonel Diion commenced the constmction of nts tank embank- 

racata in ISiS, he acted as a stcwanl to a great estate. Ku founded hamlets 
ivhere ho thought fit; he gave leases at privileged rates to those who were 
willing to dig wells, aud diattibuted the lands ntider the new tanks to strangers 
whom he located iti hamlets in the waste. In no inEtauoe did the dd 
tiara" imagine for a moment that their rights were being mvoded, nor tlid 
they couaider that they were entitled to miy rent or mahiam from the new 
comers. The new comers had the same righU as to sale and mortgage of im~ 


proved land as the old" Bisivabdars^ icun 

Such wns the tenure of the khalsa lauds of Ajmer tiU the year 
when the village boundaries were for the first time Jemareated, and under the 
orders of Mr. Thomason n village settlement was IntrodncecL Ihia Bettlemeut 
effected a radical change In the tenure. It trailsformed the cultivating eom- 
munifiea of the khalsa, each member of which possea^wl certfiin rights m im¬ 
proved land, but who as a community possessed no rights at all into Bbya- 
chara" proprietary bodi^. The easeiico of the mouzahwar system is, that u 
defined area of laud, that, immely, which is enclosed wdtluii the village boun¬ 
daries, is declared to be the proijerty of the village community, aud the corn^ 
raunity consists of all those who arc nciiKJrtled ne ownera of laud m Ibe 
village. The change, however, was unmarked, and even now is huKlly under¬ 
stood, and ia not appreciated by the people. Daily petitions are lil^ hy men 
anxious to improve the waste, praying that Government will grant thern Icj^s 
ill its capacity of landlord* In. many cases where Colonel Dixon esikblishcd 
!i new hamlet he assefistKl it separately from the pareut village, t. «*, the 
revenne osEcssed on each rretdent of the hamlet was added up aud atinoumwd 
to the headman of the hamlet. The wjiste remained the common property 
of the parent village aud of the hamlets. lu 18(17 these hamlets were 
formed into distinct Ullages, the waste adjacent to the hamlet being attjicbed to 
it. The “ Bisivahdars" of the parent village relniued no right over this laud, 
nor do thev imiigiuc that they posess any* In this way there oro now 139 
kbalsa villages in Ajmer against at ibe time of Colonel Dixon s Eetllemcnt* 
Until the monzaibwar settlement of 1850, therefore, the tenure in the khal&a 
was ryotwar. 'Die State owned the land, bnt allowed certain rights t^ tenants 
who had spent capital on permanctit improvements in the laud so iiaprovcd. 
This bundle of rights gradually <^ame to be conBidered propnetarj right, and 
1^50 the State has abandoned ita exclnsive and undisputed right ot 


aince 


ownership over unimproved land* ^ . j' ,1 

The tenure of the feudal Chiefs was originally identical with that ot the 
Chiefs in the ^ative States of Kajpntana. The 
titiprAr, estates were jagiiis held on eoudiliou ot mill Easy 
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wrvico aud liable to various feuilal iociilents. Coloucl Tod, in his Rajasthan, ’ 
voL 1, pa^c 167, thus sums up the result of his inquiries into the tenure:— 

A jfrant of an wtate is for the life of the holder with inheritance for 
his ofl*spring^ in lineal descent or adoption with the sanction of the 
Prince, and resumable for crime or incapacity; this reversion and power 
of resumption being marked by the usual ceremonies on each la|)se of 
the grantee, of sequestration (zabti), of relief (nazarana), of homage 
and investiture of the heir/' 

From all that can bo discovered, the original tenure of the mass of the 
istimrar estates in Ajmer is exactly described in the above quotation. The 
grants were life>grauts, but like all similar tenures they tended to become 
hereditary. 

None of these estates ever paid revenue till the time of the Afahrattas 
in 1755 A. D., but were held on the condition of military service. To exact 
this service was for those freebooters as unnecessary as it would have been im- 
jK>litic, and in lieu they assessed a sum upon each (‘state which presumedly 
bore some relation to the number of horse and foot soldiers which each Chieftain 
had up to that time been re(|uired to furnish. The assessment, however, was 
very unequal, and took a much larger proportion of their income from the 
lesser Chiefs than from the more powerful Tliakurs who were likely to resist, 
and whom it might be dillicult to tsoexce, and who probably liad a voice in 
settling the contributions of the Chiefs subordinate to them. On the cession 
<»f the district in 181H A. D., the talui|dars were found paying a certain sum 
under the denomination of “ Mamla" or “ Ain," and a number of extra cesses, 
which amounted on the whole to half os much again as the Afamla. These 
extra cesses wore collected till the year 1841, when, on the representation of 
Colonel Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they were abandoned. In 1830, 
1839, and 1841, the Government of India hud declared that the estates were 
liable to re-assessment, and hod given explicit orders for their rc-assessment, but 
these orders were not acted on, nor apparently communicated to thoee con¬ 
cerned. The Chiefs who, at a very early period of our rule, perhaps even 
before it, had acquired the title of istimrdrdars no doubt consider^ themselves 
as holders at a llxcd and permanent quit-rent. Tliis belief of theirs was 
strengthened by the action of Government in 18-11, when nil extra cesses were 
remitted avow^ly on the ground that they were “ unhallowed Mahratta exac¬ 
tions," and the demand of the State was limited to the amount which had 
been assessed by the Mahrattas nearly a century before. The Huai orders of 
Government on this tenure were conveyed in the letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of India to the address of the Chief Commissioner, No. 94R, 
dated 17th June 1873. The Viceroy consented to waive the right of 
Gov'cmment in the matter of re-assessment, and to declare the present 
a<(se8smcnt8 of the Chiefs to be fixed in perpetuity. Tliis concession was ac¬ 
companied by declaration of the liability of the estates to pay nazarana on 
successions, and the conditions on whicli the istimrardars now bold have been 
incorporat(Hl in the sunnud which has been granted to each of them. 

There are in all 66 estates, containing 240 villages, with an area of 
819,523 acres. The istimrhr revenue is Rs. 1,14,734-9-11, and the estimated 
rent-roll of the istimrardars is Rs. 5,60,000. In 60 estates, all held by Raj. 
puts, the custom of primogeniture now obtains. Of these, however, 11 only 
arc original fiefs, the remainder have Injcn formed by sub-division in a<x*ord- 
ance with the rules of inheritance. Originally the proj>erty was, on the 
death of the parent, divided equally among the sous, though in some cases the 
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dJcst son, calledi " Prilwi/' xvas ccnaidcnxl en titled to a larger sliare titan 
liiii younger brotbens, A notable instante of the opemtion of tbia rule us 
the eeparation of the Dewalia estate from Ebinnc. In the next stage the 
eucceaeor to the “ Pftt*' or ** Gaddi^’ n^as, apparently by a Eetion of eovcrcignty, 
eoneidered entitled to euceeed to the estate, hut provision tras made for the 
younger brotliens by the idienntion to each of them of one Tillage on “ gras^^ 
tenure^ The lost icstanee of each an alienation occurred in the year 18^3- 
In the third stage of the bbtoiy of inheritanee the estates ceased to be fur¬ 
ther Bub-divided, and the provision for the younger memberB of the Agnatic 
group ivas limited to the grant of a vrell and a few bigb^U of land for life. 
This is the stage which has now been reached, though in tbo smuller estates a 
foorth stage may perhaps be marked, in which the younger brothers have 
become merely hangers-on at the table in tho eldest brother's mansion. So 
much remains of the ancient custom that some proTisioa for younger brothers 
is considered imperative on every istioudirdar. 

There arc sis estates, each o£ a single village, the tenure of which differs 
from that above described. Five of these are held by coparcenary bodies j 
sucoessioa is regulated by ancestral shares, and both land and revenue are 
minutely divided. In one village, Karel, belonging to a community of Rah- 
tors, the property of the two chief aien of the village is distributed on their 
death into one share: more than there are sons, and the eldest son takes a 
double share. Kajaosi etnnds apart from all other istimrar estates. It belongs 
to a Chita, who is sole istimr^rdar, but the land is owned not by him but 
by the actnul cultivators from whom he collects a fixed share of the produce, 
and hlmsclT pays a fi^ed revenue to Government. One of these villages, 
Kotrij belongs to Chlirans or Bhats, and was originally separated from the 
istimrar estate of Bhinae. The other five were stated by the k&nnngos in the 
time of Mr. Cavendish to be khalsa villages, and they probably should not 
have been included in the istimr^r list. 

The subordinate rights in the istimrdr estates have never formed 
the Eubject of judicial investigation, nor have the recent settlement opera¬ 
tions been extended to tbe istimnlr area. The principle followed under 
our rule hns been to leave the istimriirdars to manege their own affutrs, 
mid to interfere mth them ns little as possible. UTiis principle has been 
recogniKcd by the Governor General in Council, who (paragraph 10 of letter 
No. SHK., dated 3Sth October 1871) "is clearly of opinion that iu no case 
should there l>fi any attempt to effect a sub-settlement which is not apparvutly 
needed, and’ w^ould probably cause dissatisfaction and alarm.^' It is well 
known, however, that in most of the larger estates there are villages held 
in jagir by CJidmns, Jog is, and others, and villages hold by Bub-taluqdars, 
rclntioDB of the iatimrirdar, who generally |jay on unvarying ameunt of re¬ 
venue to the bead of the family, and who are encoeeded iu the eub-talnquas 
by their eldest son a. Asa geuend rule, jagir villages are not roBmuahle, nor 
can the sulKlalnquas be rcaumed except for valid cause nssigued. To meet 
these coses it boa been proposed to insert a clause to the following eficet in the 
substantive law of Ajmer 

" Sub-tohtqdam and jagirdara in the istimrdr estates shall contiune to 
enjoy the rights of which they are at present possesBcd, oieept where valid 
reason shall be showm to the satisfactioii of the Chief Commisaloncr for the 
abrogation of any of them.'' 

The i&timr&rdars have always claimed to be owners of the soil, and their 
claim has been allowed. The prevailing opinion is, that all cultivutom are 
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l>iii there are gwd graundB for hesitatiog to adopt tliia 
conclusion. ?ilr. Cavendish’'a inquiries eaLtended tq £96 villogeSi and iu. 158 
villages the Ihahurs diaeiatDied the right of oueter of cultiFators froio irrigated 
and improved land^ whore the means of irrigation or the improvement had 
been provided by the labour or capital of the cultivator. It was getierally 
admitted that such land could not be mortgaged or sold, but the iatimrirdara 
allowed that the cultivators had a right of rencntry on their land on their 
return to tho village within a reasonable time. In Ittl villages Cavendish 
found hereditary cultivators whose rights were the same oe those of the 
owners of wollg. Unirrigated and unimproTcd laud waa univerflally admitted 
to be held on a tenure at will from the iatimr^nlar. ^Ir. Cavendish rccom- 


mended the exteosion of the pTineipla lima admitted by moet of the Tiiukura 
us to the rights of owners of wells to the estates of those Chiefa who hnd 
boldly claimed the right of oueter from ell land. On thia subject the opiniott 
of Colonel UjxoD} os conveyed in a memorandum addressed to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and dated iSth August 1854j is deaerv'ing of attention: Tlia 

Chiefs of villager are reckoned as Biswahdars within their own estates. H 
is a right which is rarely exercised by themj, for oil cultivators who have 
souk we^lfl vrculd, in the eye of tim law, bo considered their owners, nod 
not dispossessed without cause {Uisigned, and without being lemnoerated for 
their outlay. In B^rdni and Tdiihi lands the people cultivate acoonling to 
the pleasure of the Tliakur/' The prtiiciplc that those who have expended 
capital in the improvecnetit of the soil acquire themhy a right in it is perfectly^ 
in unison with the land system of the country j nuu w^henever an inquiry is 
made Into the rights of individual oaltivatora and a record is prepat^, thb 
principle must form the Imsls of adjudication. Asa matter of fact, disputes 
between an istimrardar and the tenants hardly ever come before out oourts. 

The subject of jagir estates was mvestigated by^ a mixed committee of 
Government officials and jogirdars during the pre- 
sent year, and the icport of the Committecj dated 
Idlh May 1374, contains a history of each estate^ Out of a total area of 
15D,833 acres, yielding an average rental of Ka. IJljiOOO, 85,47« acres belong to 
the endowments of riirincs and sacred institutions and yield nn income of 
about Us* 43,000. The remaining jagim are enjoyed by ^ Lndividnals and 
certain classes specially designated iu the grants. No eotuiitioiiB of military 
or other aervioe arc attached to ihe tenure of any jagir. 

In all jagir estates tho revcoue La collected by an estiniato of the pro- 
dueUj and money osscssments are unknown. As was the cose in the klialsa 
before Colonel Dixon's settlement, the ideas of rent and revenue are con¬ 
founded under the ambignous term "Hasil;” and until the year 187 the 
relative status oi the jagirdam and cultivators ns regards the ownership of the 
soil was quite uudeOnod* Ou the 13th August I87!i a judicial declaraLion was 
made under Regulation YIl of 13^2>j and the miila points are as follow 

J'irt/t —All those found in ppesessioa of land irrigated or irrigable from 
wells or tanksj which wells or tanks were not proved to ba con¬ 
structed by the jagirdar, were declared owners nf such land* 
SeeoufJif ^—The jugirdar was declared owner of irrigated land in which the 
means of irrigation had been provided by him, of unirrigatcd land, 
and of the waste. j - 

'fhe tenure known as bhum is i>eculiar to Rajputa. The word itself 


mriui. 


means " the soil/' and the aomo Bhutnia jiropcrly 
sigiiifica " I he allodial ptoprietori' as distinguished 
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from the feudal Chief and the tenant of Crown lands. According to Colonel 
Tod, Tol. 1, page 16S, the Bhdmias in Mewar are the descendants of the earlier 
princes who, on the predominance of new clans, ceased to come to court and to 
hold the higher gr^es of rank. They continued, however, to hold their 
land, and became an armed husbandry, nominally paying a small quit-rent to 
the Crown, but practically exempt. In course of time various kinds of bhdm 
grew up which, unlike the original alliKlial holding, were founded on grants, 
but hod this apparently in common, that a hereditary, non-resumable, and 
inalienable property in the soil was inseparably hound up with a revenue-free 
title. Bhdm was given as ” Mundkati” or compensation for bloodshed 
(wchrgeld), in order to quell a feud, for distinguished services in the field, 
for protection of a border, or for watch and ward of a village. Whatever the 
origin of the bhum holding, however, the tenure was identical, and so cherished 
is the title of Bhumia, that the greatest Chiefs are solicitous to obtain it even 
in villages entirely dependent on their authority. The Mahardja of Kishn- 
garh, the Thakur of Futtegarh, the Thakur of Junia, the Thakur of Bandun- 
wara, and the Tliakur of Tantoti, arc among the Bhumias of Ajmer. 

There are in Ajmer 109 bhdm holdings, and except in those cases where 
a rajd or an istimrardar is also a Bhumia, the property passes to all 
children equally. It is probable that none of these holdings are original 
allods, but belong to the class of assimilated allods. We should have 
expected to find as Bhdmias the representatives of the tribes which ruled 
in Ajmer in former days,—Chouh^, Pramar, and Gor Rajputs. It is 
true that 0 holdings are held by Gors, but the Bhdmias are nearly all 
Kahtors, the dcscendiants of the younger branches of the families of the istim- 
rardars, and none of these can lay claim to an origin ascending higher tlmn 
that of the estates from which they sprang. W'’hatever the origin of the 
holdings, however, the rights and duties of ail Bhumias came in course of 
time to be identical. At first the land was revenue-free, subsequently a quit- 
rent was imposed, but irregularly collected, and this quit-rent was abolished in 
the year 1H41 along with the extra cesses from istimrkrdars. The duties of 
the Bhdmias were throe in number; first, to protect the village in which the 
bhum is and the >nllage cattle from dacoits; secondly, to protect the property 
of travellers within their village from theft and robbery; and thirdly, pecu¬ 
niarily to indemnify sufferers from a crime which they ought to have prevented. 

This last incident was a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, and grew out 
of the custom of Rajputana that the Raj should compensate losses of travellers 
by theft or robbery committed in its territory. This custom is still carried out 
by the IntematioDol Court of Vakeels. Where the theft or robbery has occur- 
^ in a village belonging to a fief, the Chieftain to whom the village belongs 
is called on to indemnify the sufferers; and the istimrdrdars of Ajmer have 
always been compelled to indemnify sufferers from thefts and robberies com¬ 
mitted on their estates. Similarly, a jagirdar to whom the State has trans¬ 
ferred its rights and duties is pecuniarily liable. When the thefb or roblwry 
is committed in a khalsa village in which the Raj occupies the position of 
landlord, the S^te itself has to pay compensation. In no case has the culti¬ 
vating community of a khalsa or jagir village been called on to pay indemnity. 
In Ajmer the State, finding this responsibility inconvenient, transferred it to 
n Bhumia as a condition of the tenure; but in khalsa villages where there are 
no Bhumias, the State still remains responsible. 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may have been, 
and however well udapte*! it was to the times of anarchy in which it had its 
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birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmer it has long been moribund, though it still 
shows spasmodic signs of existence. When the average rental enjoyed by a 
Bhdmia is only Rs. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a very 
few Bhumias could compensate even a very moderate loss. If the stolen 
property exci*eded a few hundred rupees iu value, none could from the assets 
of their bbiim indemnify the sufferers. The progress of civilization, roads and 
railways, and the freer intercourse which arises between States, inevitably dewm 
this device of a rude state of society. The transition commenced some time 
ago iu Ajmer, when the Tliakur of Junia, who is hereditary Bhurnia of the 
town of Kekri, was permitted to commute his responsibility for com{>ensatiug 
losses with the establishment of a force of watchmen in the town. ^ As soon 
as the Native States adopt a system of regular police, this distinctive feature 
of the bhum tenure must have vanished, and Government has this year sanc> 
tioned the proposal to abolish the pecuniary responsibility and to revert to 
what seemed to bo the original incidents of the tenure, to^ hold the Bhumias 
liable as an armed militia to be called out to put down riots and to pursue 
dacoits and rebels, and to take from them a yearly quit-rent under the name 


of nazarana. 

The above sketch will have shown that it is probable that the State still 
possesses larger proprietary rights in the khalsa 
Th® 5Ut«. villages of Ajmer than it possesses in most other 

parts of the Bengal Presidency. In istimrdr estates, on the other hand, the 
State has few or no rights beyond that of taking a fixed revenue. In jngir 
villages the State has assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in 
sole proprietary right all mines of metals in khalsa villages, while for its own 
purpose it can quarry free of payment where and to what extent it pleases. 

Tliis principle was recognized in the letter from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, No. 226R., dated 10th November 1873. Two ranges of hills 
near Ajmer, that of Taragarh and that of Nigpah^, have been declared to bo 
the property of Government. The tank embankments of Ajmer have almost 
all been made by the State, and Government is the owner of the^ embank¬ 
ment and of all that grows tlicreon. Under the proj> 08 ed forest ordinance the 
State has reserved to itself the right to resume from the village communities 
the management of any tract of waste or hilly land, the proprietary right, 
subject to certain conditions, being vested abwlutely in Government as long 
os the land b required for forest purposes. 

I^Ierivara possessed no settled Government till 1822 when it came under 
British management. The people found the occu- 
Menrim. pation of plunder more profitable and congenial 

than that of agriculture. No crops were sown except what was actually 
necessary for the scanty population. The tanks were constructed and used 
exclusively for the purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue or 
rent was paid. The llajputs were never able to obtain a firm footing in the 
country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was obtained at a 
cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. Under such circumst^cca [ 

tenures could not spring up. Colonels Hall and Dixon, to whom the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Mers is due, treated Merwara os a great zamindari, of which they 
were the managers, and Government the owner. Tlieir woi^ was law; they 
founded hamlets, gave leases, built tanks, and collected one-third of the produce 
of the soil as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators n ho bad 
recently been settled in the villages were recorded os owners of the laud in 
their |) 063 e 88 iou eqiuilly with the old inhabitants. 
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One peculiarity of the land tenure of Ajmer-Merwara should not W 
Sales and mortgage*. omitted. It is the entire absence of the custom 

of sale whether voluntary or enforced. Private { 
sales of land appear to have been practically unknown tUl about a generation ' 
ago, nor has any land ever been sold for arrears of revenue. Sale of laud in I 
execution of decrees of the CivU Court has been prohibited as contrary to 
ancient custom, ifcrtgages, however, are only too common, and many of them * 
diner in no respect from sales. ^ 

At last settiemeut nearly all cultivators were recorded as proprietors, and \ 
Non-proprieUry colUrstors. ? non-^oprietary cultivating class hardly exists 

in the khalsa of either Ajmer or Merwara. When 
there are tenants they My generally the same share of produce as the pro- 
pnetors themselves paid before the regular settlement. The few maurxisi culti¬ 
vators receded by Colonel Dixon pay distributed shares of the Government i 
revepuc. '^ere is no rent-law in the province. Rents are universally taken 
in kind, and suits for arrears hardly ever come before the courts. Suite for 
enhancemMt are unkno^vn. Custom, and not competition, regulates the rate 
of rent The istimrirdars and the jagirdars collect their rente without the / 
intervention of the courts, and in these estates there is still more land to be 
brought under cultivation than there are cultivators for. The population I 
hitherto has been penodically decimated by famine; and as no Rajput will if . 

he can powibly avoid the necessity, ever touch a pbugh, cultivators are still ' 
at a premium. 
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CnAl’TER IV. 

POPULATION AND CASTES. 

Tub total population of AJmer-Merwara by the census of 1S72 is 316,032 
r R*r*’ ♦' exclusive of Europeans, which were numbered 

** **" previously at 558 souls. There were 01,109 

houses of all sorts. Of the population, 203,535 or 64 per cent, are moles, 
112,497 or 36 {)er cent, are females. Adults were counted at 213,402, 
of which number 141,049 were males and 72,353 were females; children 
were counted at 102,650, of which 62,486 urere boys and 40,144 were g;irl8. 
Classed by occupation, 132,702 are a^iculturalists; non-agriculturalists are 
183,310. Hindus, with whom Sikhs numbering 72 and Jains numbering 
34,616 have been classed, are returned as 252,996 or 80 per cent, of the 
population. Muhammadans are 20 per cent, or 62,456. Native Christiana 
are returned at 249, and Parsees at 65. Of the Hindus, 114,126 or 45 |>er 
cent, are agriculturalists; 55 per cent, or 133,870 are non-agriculturalists. 
Of the Muhammadans, 22,237 or 36 per cent are agriculturalists. Tlie 
results of the census of 1872 show a falling off of 109,678 souls as com- 
|>ared with the census of 1863, a result partially no doubt to be ascribed 
to the disastrous famine of 1868 to 1870; but no final conclusions can be 
drawn from these figures, as the returns of 1872 cannot in all respects be 
accepted as correct. The whole census of Ajmer and Merwara with a third 
of a million of inhabitants cost only Rs. 121, and a more exact enumeration 
has been ordered to be made in 1875. In the census papers 82 castes arc 
enumerated in Ajmer-Merwara, and of these 56 castes comprise the Hindu 

F opulation, though probably the number of Hindu castes is rather more. 

ncluding the khalsa and jagir village, but excluding the istimrir villages, 
there are 190 villages in Ajmer. Tliere are 241 villa^ in the BeAwor Tahsil 
and 88 in Todgarh, and these numbers must be borne in mind in tracing 
the distribution of the castes. 

If the account of the tenure in the khalsa and jagir portions of Ajmer, 
. given in the preceding chapter, has been followetl, 

•owmog «. ^ ^ matter of surprise that Rajputs 

own hardly any land except bhdm and istimrAr, or that 67 castes have been 
found iu possession of proprietary right at the recent revision of settlement. 
No Rajput will touch a plough unless forced by hard necessity to do so; 
none would have cared to take land other than on bhum or taluqdari ten¬ 
ure, and the Crown tenants as well as the tenants of the jagir estates are 
mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivators of the soil who have held 
their land in all the dynastic changes through which Ajmer has passed. 
Where every man who du^ a well became owner of the land irrigated 
therefrom, and where a cultivator wnthout a well is considered a waif, with 
no tie to bind him to the village where, he may reside, the land-owning 
castes must be nearly co-extensive with the cultivating castes, and such is 
found to be the case. Of the 190 Ajmer villages, 52 are held by JAts, 51 
belong to Gujars, 4 to Rajputs, 2 to Dcswali Musalmans; 8 castes hold 
one village each,—MAlee, Seyyid, Pathan, Mogul, BunjarA, Ahir, Fakecr, and 
Christian. In the remaining 39 villages there is no exclusive caste ownership; 
the principal castes in these villages arc 14 in number: Melees, Tclis, 
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Met* Mwats, IWis Gnjars, Hralin3ai«, Rajputa, Mahijans, Kayatl.a. 
Kharola, Ah..s, lU-lmna, Kegars. The remaining landowning ciatee have 

scattered over many villai^. 
longing to Rajpute are Arjuopnni ja^'r, Ariunpura 

RYw*^Th-' Rajpute, the Uo 

alter to Rahtors. This exception, however, only proves the conclusion of 

the foregoing paragraph Aijunpura jagir was given on condition of protect- 

Msiniilates to a bhAm tenure. The land is siLdividcd 

oniLl’^ des^^ndanu of the original grantee. Arjunpum khalsa stands 

cxci^tiornf M zernindari tenure in the district, with the 

exception of ^fuliammadgarh, where the tenure has been created by ourselves, 
and narrowly escap^ being classed with the istimnir estates. Gola was held 
n istinarir tenure till shordy before the establishment of British rule. Khori 
was originally a Mer village, but the Rahtors held a largo amount of bhAm 

or VhaZ \ ^/ers In short, where Rajputs hold jagir 

or khals<i laud, it will generally be found tliat it is the relic of a taluqdari 
tenure, or ot a jagir grant, or an encroachment by BhAmias. 

Rajputs are returned in the census papers at 13,931, of whom 3U belong 

Bajpau. Merwara. It is a curious fact illustrative 

.. . great vicissitudc^s of early times, that though 

Ajmer was held for over a thousand years by Chouhfins, there are now no 

C.li^hiiw to ^ met with in the province. Tliey must be looked for in 

IlfirAvati, »n Alwar, and in the desert of Nagar Pfirkhar, whither they have been 
push^ l>y the Rahtore who have occupied their place as the ruling tribe, and 
who in numbers, wealth and power greatly preponderate over the other Rajput 
clans who hold land in the district. These are three in number,—Gor, Sesodia 
and Kachwaha, and it will bo convenient to consider them in the order of 
their arrival in the province, for a definite date can be fixed for the arrival of 
each. 

In the time of Prithvi Riija, Chouhfin, Rilja Bachraj,and Rlija Bawan,Gor 
Rajputs from Bengal came to Ajmer on the 
1 a i A. • uu«toron^ pilgrimage to Dwarika. Prithvi Raj 
engaged the brothers in an expedition against Daya Singh of Na«»or which 
wjw suw^ful, and sul^ucntly each of them married a daughter of Prithvi 
Raj IWja Bawan settled at Kuchdman in Marwar; Raja Bachraj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of time Junia, Sarwtir, l>e.dia, and the adjacent 
country, fell into the hands of the Gor Rajputs, and to the head of the clan 
Huiniyun gave a mansab of 7,000. In the time of Akbar, Rtija Bital D4s 
founded the to^u of Rijgarh, and called it after the name of his grandson 
Rij Singh. The son of the latter took Srinagar from the Pow6r Rajputs, 
who have now disap^^ from the district. This, however, was the climax 
of the prosperity of the Gor Rajputs, for soon afterwards they were ejected 
from Rajgarh and all their territory by Kishn Singh, Rahtor. After 25 years 
of disp^ion Go^l Singh revered IWjgarh, and the Gors were in possiiiion 
when the rountr)' fell into the hands of the .Mahrattas. The Mahrattas in 1817 
resumed Rajgarh and the 12 villages attached to it, as the Raja was unable 
to pay a wntnbution of Rs. 10,000 Fouj Kliarcli. On the establishment of 
British rule th^ villages were returned on the condition of payment of naz- 
rana; but as the nazrana w as not, or could not, be paid, the whole was resumed 
tvith the exception of one small village, Kotaj, and until the present year 
remained khalM. In March 1871 the town of R4jgarh was presenU*d in jagir 
to IWja Devi Singh, the representative of tliis ancient but fiUlen house • and 
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the graceful geiierositj of Govemirient Iins been lli,i>roug'ii]_y appreeixitoJ hy 
all claB^ of the qoiamunity« The Gor Kojputs hold laud in 14 villages^ 
The do9oepdants o£ Bital Dds are jagirdara of Rftjgatli and Kotajj and 
BhdniLoii of Ddnta atid Jdtm« Tlie deseeudanis of Balrdpij a younger 
brother of Bitdl Ddsj are the Istimrdrdar of Maiiobarpur, and the Bhuoiias of 
Sauodh, Nilndluj Nedraiij LavcrOj Dudmna^ and Jharwds^ The descendants 
of Raja Bawan are jagirdare of Aganpura jagir^ ara owners and BhlmJaa of 
Arjunpuni kbalsia, and hold bh^m in TubejL 

It IS unnecessary in this place to give a detailed history of the 
Ruhton RahtorSj the great cenquering race whieh, in the 

year 1212^ abandoned the ruined capital of Kanoiij 
and fonnded a kingdoni in the desert of Mnm^nr, Such an account bolonga 
more properly to the Gaaottcer of Judlipur* All the Udtiqdars of Ajmerj with 
the exception of the Thakiir of Mnnohurpurj the Tbakur of Sawar and his 
relationsj and the Chitas of Menvara descentj who hold 4 villages on istimrdr 
teouTO]. are Ihditors^ and all trace their descent from Seojij the founder of the 
monarchy. Of the Hlfl bhdiD holdings in the districtj 8S arc held by Rsdi- 
tors, nearly all the younger sons and brothers of the iatitnrirdarH^ The 
Rahtors of Ajmer have the same customs and charaoterifitica as their brethren 
in Marwar^ They are still warlike and indolentj aud great consumers of 
opium. Each man carries at least a dagger* and* except under extreme pressure* 
none will touch a plough. 

The pargaoa of SAwnr* at the south-eastern extremity of the Ajmer 
district* is held on istimr^r tenure by Sesadia Raj- 
' ■ puts* and the estate is a iiortion of a grant 

mode by Jeliangtr to Gokal Das, who is said to havo rccciTed 84 wounds in 
the service of the Enn>eror. The pargana of Fhulia was originally piirt fiC 
the khal^ of Ajmer* and was given by Shah Jehan to the Raja of Sheopura* 
n scion of the royal bouse of >iewar. Tor many years the SuperintendcnlH of 
Ajmer continiicd to exercise interference in the alTairs of this ]>argana* Imt in 
1847 it was permanently assessed at Us. 10*00d* and the RAja of Shcdpnra 
is no longer counted among the istirnmnlhrs of Ajmerj he is considered a 
tributary Prince who is indeiiendent in his own territory* There is a family 
of Scsodias who are Bhumiaa in Nepoli* Resides these there are no other 
Sesodias in the district. 

The Enchw£ha Rajputs like the Sesodias arc to be found in the villages 
adjoining their respective States of Jay pur and 

“ ^ ^ U day par* and hold bhum in 5 villages. They 

are settled principally in the villages of Ilarmara and TillorneaDj in the extreme 
north of the Ajmer district. The most noteworthy famil}''* that of ITia- 
kuT Ilarndth Singh of Haramara* has had a chi:!t|ucrcd career* Itarnfith 
Singh* the ancestor of the family* received a jagir of 0 villages from Aurang-* 
sieb. The estate was partially resumed by the Rah tors and wholly by the 
Afalirattas* and the present representative of the family* Thakur Hamath 
Singh* w4io alone of all the Bhilmias in the district is entitled to the appel¬ 
lation of Thakur* holds now some SDO acres of bhiiai in Harm&ra and Tillor- 
neat]. 

The Jdts were numbered at the census at 28,390* of whom 2*535 belong 
to Merwarn. They with the Gnjars arc the 
original cuitivatora of the soil* and considerably 
out-number any other caste, Ncnrly the whole of the Rutnsur Pargnna 
belongs to them. They are settled in FCekri* and in the larat villages ol the 
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Ajmer imd Bajgarl. I’arganas. Tiibeji. SaraJI.™, Mafcrem, BudliwAm, 

and PcelieleaoVloag to Jat*. I, tbe BeW Tahsil tliey held 7 villa-B 
_ chiefly ID and abeat the eld town of Bciwar adjoining the Ajmer dietrict, for 
they never penetrated far into Merwara, and are not to be found in the 
fodj^rh ^heil. They are divided into three main families^Piiniyo, Seeelimo 
and Harebitral—but theiryo/e are more than n hundred. As elsewhere they 
are strong: men and hard-working caltivotore. They hold no revenue-free land 
por any bbum; they have in Ajeaer double ns aiuch land aa the Guiars and 
pay thr« tim(» aa much reveauoy partly no doubt owing to their Laving 
monopolize the best villages, but chiefly to their greater energy m makln^ 
wcmIb and iraprovihg thoir land, ® 

The Uts worship a i-nricty of gods, mcluding Mali and Mahddeo, hnt 
Legend of Td^ajL object of vexicnitioii for all the Jdts of 

I j e - „ nv . Ajmer, and Kblingarb ia Tejaji, whoso 

^nd IS as follows :^Teja was a Jat of Karnala nearNagor, in Morwar, who 
liv^ eeo years ago, and bad been marnqd at Rupnagar, in Kishagnrh 
■ fL 1 cattle he ohaerred that a ccw belonging to a BrahTnaii wiU 

in the habit of goiog daily tea certain place in the jungle whero the milk 
aiopped from her udder. Further observation showed that the milk fell into 
a hole JPbabited by a snakes Teja agreed with the snake to supply him daily 
%\jtli mi I It, and thus prevent tlie Hrnhman suffering losg* Once when he 
was preparing to visit his father-in-law, ho forgot tho compact, and the snake 
appoarjug, declared that it was uecc^^3ary he should bite Teja. Teja stipulated 
for permission to first visit bis fatherdu-law, to which the snake ogt^ Teia 
proceeded on his journey, and at Kishngsrh rescued the village cattle from a 
bMd of robbers, but was dtajieratcly wounded m the epcoimter, JJindtuI of 
hs promise bo return. Teja with difliculty reached home and presented himself 
to the snake, who, however, could find no spot to bite, so dreadfully had Teia 
^n cut up by the TobWrs Teja therefore put out his tongue which the snake 
hit, and so he died. The Jits believe that jE they ore bitten by a suuko and 
tie a tbr^ round the right font while rtpeating the name of Tcjaji the 
poison will prove innocuous. There is a temple to Tejaji at Saraira in 
Kislinguh, and a fair is held iu July. Tejaji is always represented os a man 
on horseback with a dmwn sword, while a snake is biting his tono^ue. Kearly 
Jats wear on amulet of silver with this device round their neAs. Colonel 
fJiiOQ singled out Tejaji as the patron of tho fair ho catablisbed in liis new 
town of Nayanagar. 

Some customs of the Jdts deserve mention. Marriage is not allowed witliia 
Coftfflst tif tlic JHU; and takes place generally later 

than in Upper India. A cocoanut and a 
rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, are sent to the houae of the bride 
Ibere the brotherhood is collected, and the contract is iMiicluded by throwine^ 
the (^anut and the rupee into the lap of the bride. The day is then (ixA 
by the bnde's parents, and the " Barit," which consisU generally of 25 to 
ay men, reaches the vilb^ in the evening. At the appointed time the bride- 
^oom precoeds to the bridc^e house in red clothes and with a eword in his 
hand. The village carpenter affixes a frame of wood called a ^Uoniti" over 
door, and tbs the bridegroom strikes with hi& aword and enters the house 
The "torun IS n cross-barred frame resembling a wicket, and the enstom is 
prol^hly a relic of the mamage by conqucBt. All eastes put up " toruna " and 
as tkey^ are not removed they may he seen on half the houses in the district 
^>heu the hridegroom \m entered the bouse, the Brahman cniioes him and the 
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^ fire lit i» tbiicebtre of the room. This ib the ccremoiiv 
tnljed IS the only oae used. The secend day there is u feaa/ 

Tt k th fi takes mamy, and iL 

ttineiiDt. The father spedde about Ha. aOU, the 

bride a father nearly as much, and the aubsequent " ^na/' when the b/idc'a 
^ ^Oii-in-bw and relatives, costs him about fls. 150 more 
Amoug the Jits as among the Gujare, MiLlis, and nil the tribes of Merwara' 
Cpitoiu of NithL H idcw-mnrriages is the rule, and h called ^‘Niithd " 

l.ut ™„.V tj,»t »f hi, elder brcihT Th: 

bi^thethtwl IS giren in Mm, and oonseqneutly this 
f eipensive than the other, Nodkabllltr of 

any kind attaches to the children of n Nfitha marriage r younj? ividoivJare 
married off by ^eir husband ’b relations, who take about Rs. 100 or 150 from 

S allowed mueb choice as 

to whom they should marry, and wore generally given to the highest bidder* 
and in the early i^unto of the Alers the custom is stif^mntixed^ fevoltinir 
under the name of sale of women. As a matter of fact, grown-up widows can 
now choose for themselyw, though when they do the panchdyat generally ordere 
a certmn sum to be paid to the deceased husband's relations* These criers are 
often conlestoi and are not enforced in tlio courte. If a widow chooees to 
remain w she is not forced to marry^ and in all esatea a widow who has no 
retains her deceased hn^^nd^a property till her death or her re-mamage 

ri orderifo pay her huabund's debts or to mafry 

her daughter* nc cu^ftom of Ndthi arc^e out of the right of property eun^ 

of"^om ™ to the bride's father on tKcasion 

engagement, and the condition of widows is infinitely prefer- 
able under the c^tom than if they were forced to remain unmarried” aU their 
biL-s, (^lonel Hull has recorded that, while he was complainin'^ that women 
were sold a^ sheep the ivomcu tbeniBelves, so far from coLidering it a griev- 
ni.ee were flattered by the payment of a high price as a testimony to^hcl 

beauty aad u^kilncss* Kajputs and Brahmans are the only castes who do not 
practii^ ^^thfi, and with the Rajputs tl.e custom of Sati'^is the alternative 
llQjpnt wives aud ^ncubmea all long to become « Satb/' and were th^ custom 
not stemty repressed it would now be flourishing in Rajputana. 

The chief waste of money among the Jdte and other Hindu castes ia on the 
Othar ciMLami* occasion of a least to the brotherhood on the twelfth 

f . . . - , the death of a relation* If, however, the 

I, not gn^n o, tLo twolflh d»y, it moj bo given ot odt tio,o! ood tho 

Miihajsn, stir up the people to perform these ceremonies. JStsf Molis, Guiais 

nf V® StrimoD, and Moeista 

1 "‘““‘‘""ff "" fro™ fr-o preceding dsy. The mid-day meoj is 

eal ed lihit or rote, and consists of barley or maize bread with tieeus and 

biittenndk. Tlie evening meal cabled " hydra” generally consists*?! soaked 

^iTbo?? *'! 0"®*“ smoke tobaoeo ami present it to atraneers, 

and ho who cocBumcs most is the best man. ^ 

The Giijara bold ba vill^ in nil parts of the Ajmer district and 3 in 
Gnjiitf, Beawar Tobsil, whore they are settled in the outly* 

T ‘ villages of Jethgarh and Bhmtihbera, in tL 

Mewar plain. They are relumed in the censns at 17,37#. They are careless 
cultivators, and devote iheir energies to grazing cattle* Those who live near 
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Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Tlieir chief divinity is Dcoji, who 
was a Gujar of Bednor, in Mewar, some 700 years ajjo, and who worked mi¬ 
racles. Their customs are identical with those of Jats; but tlie Gujars in 
Merwara have adopted a custom of inheritance from the Mers by which the 
property is divided according to wives, and not according to sons. Gujars and 
Jits will eat together. The chief men are called Mihr; the chief men of Jfits 
are called Chowdhry or Patel. 

Brahmans are counted in the census at 15,389, ofnrhom 1,945 arc in Mer¬ 
wara. These latter eat meat and have no dealings 
Brmhmuu. ^ 1 ^^ other Brahmans. Brahmans are not 

generally cultivators, but hold revenue-free land in nearly every village. Of the 

Vaisya tribe, the two chief castes are the Agarwals, 
who derive their name from Agar Sen, who livwl 
at Agroda, in Hariana; and the Oswals, who trace their birth-place to Osanaggri, 
in Marwdr. These two classes of merchants and 1 raders are followers of the 
Jain religion, and are generally well off. Other Vaisya castes are Maheshwaris, 
Bijaburjis, Khandelwals, and Dhhsars. 

The Kayaths say they are a caste intermediate l>etween the Vaisyas and 
Sudrns, and some wear the Brahmanical thread. 
Kajstha and mixed caalea. There .nre three distinct families in Ajmer, known 
by the names of their parganas,—Ajmer, Hamsar, and Kekri—and these ac¬ 
knowledge no relationship. They have been hereditary kanungos since the 
time of the Emperors; they hol’d about 1,000 acres of revenue-free land and 
enjoy certain perquisites from jagir and istimrdr villages. Malis number about 
' JifOOO and arc good cultivators, and hold the greater part of Kusbah Ajmer. 

V peculiar caste—Kir—very few in number, devotes its attention to the culture 

of melons. The R^aris , very few in number, breed camelsjind cultivate rice. 

^ The menial castes'lire Bh^ngis, Bulahis, Thoris, and Regard Bulalm are the 
most numerous, numbering 18,000, and consider themselves superior to the 
Regars, who correspond with the Chamars of the North-West ProWnces. 

Sinsis, and Bhils are the thievish classes. None of them are numerous 
in*'the district. The Minas are abundant in the pargana of Jahfopiir in Mewar, 
whence they make their incursions, and now and then the district is infested by 
Baoris, a thievish and robber caste from^larwar, who however have got no settled 
al>ode within the limiU of the provinceJThe names of the remaining castes point 
to the occupation of each—kumhirs (potters) number 9,500; nais (barbers), kh^tis 
(carpenters), telis (oilmen), chdkar (domestic servants), sundrs (goldsmith), 
lukberas (dealers in lac), lohdrs (blacksmith), dhobis (wMhermcn), are below 
5,000; darzis (tailors), kulldls (liquor sellers), cheepas (chintz i^aiutcrs), kahdre 
(bearers), ghosis (milk and butter sellers), are below 2,000; kumbis, tambolis 
(pan sellers;, sikalgirs (steel sharpeners), helddrs (diggers), bharhOjas 0?™*“ 
parchers), thattenis (braziers), bhats (bards), rdj (masons), are all under 500. 

Of the Muhammadans, 53,232 including Merdts, 14,710, are classx-d as 
Shaikh,Seiyyidsare 2,973; Moguls, 1,779; Afghans 
. Uatummaduu. numbertnl at 4,738; Dcswalis hold 2 villages 

in the north of the district, and say they are Rajputs who were con vertod in 
the time of Shahib-ud-din. One village, Muhamm-ndgurh, belongs in zemin- 
dari tenure to a Patbdn. The Bunjdras who live in Ghegul are Musalmans, 
and were, they soy, converted at the same time as the Dcswalis. The Musal- 
mans in the district are chiefly the attendants on the Muhammadan shrines, and 
most of them hold revenue-free land in the jagir villages otiached to these 
institutions. They are poor and idle. 
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Native Christian* are returned as 249. The United Presbyterian Mission 
. . has occupied this 6eld for thirteen years, and a 

short ocoount oT its establishment and of what 
has been done will be found in the chapter on Education. Parsecs are only 
65 in number, and are Bombay shop-keepers in the cantonment of Nasirabad. 
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CHAPTER V. 

mbhwara clanb* 

The tribes ^bicb &t inbnbit Alenvara do not ckim to be, nor do they 

appear to have l^eoiij the crlgrinul inbabitant^. Of tbe«e last, ho^rcver, but little 
is known^ The coLutry muet have been an impenetmblc jungle, and tbe majo- 
rity of the sparse inhabitautB ’were probably outlaws or fugitives from the 
surrounding States. Tbe caste of Cbaudda Gujnrs h said to have dwelt on the 
bills aliout CMng ^ the hills in the neighboiirbood of Kalinjar, Sarotb, and 
Bbaclan are assigned by tradition to BraJimans. On tbe east aide, on tlie 
Boivva hills, tho caste of Bhattl Bajputs la said to have been located, while 
the southern portion of the Todgurb Tab ail w'as occupied by Minas. There 
h a tradition that a Bhatti Rajput, Ajlt Siugb, bore the title of King of 
Menvara. 

Tlic present inbabitnnU of Merwara are all promiscuouslv deaignated Sfers, 
a name wkicb is derived from 3Ier/' aliill, and aignihea hillmen/^ Tho nmne 
is not that of any caste or tribe, and is only a correct designation iu so far as 
it is understood to mean tbe dwellers on this portion oftbeAravali rauge. 
Tbe two main tribes of Merwaru arc tboEO known by tbe appellation of Chita 
and Barar, each clan traditionally divided info 24 *■ gots;" but new gots are 
constantly formed which take the name of tbeir immediate ancestor, and there 
are now about 40 gots in each tribe. 

Colonel Tod (BajaathaD, vol. I, p. OSO) asserts that the tribes of Cblta and 
Bnrar are IMinas, and the traditions of ibe people themselves point to a IMina 
anccatiy. Both tribes claim a common descent from Pritbvi Raj, the last 
Cbouhan King o! Ajmer, and the stoiy is that Jodli L£kbun,tbesou of Prithid 
Raj, married n girl of the Mina caste, who had been seized in n maraudLog 
G3:p^itiou near Bdndi, supposing her to be a Bajpntni. When be discovered 
his mistake ho turned away tbe mother and her two sons, Anhal and An up. 
The exiles w^andered to Cbdog in Bcawar, where they were hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the Gujars of that place, ibnbal and Anup rested one day under a 
bar or fig tree, and prayed that if it was destined that their race should con¬ 
tinue, tho truck of the tree might be rent in twain. Tbe instant ocenrrenoe 
of the miracle raised them from their despondency, and the splitting of the fig 
tree is a cardinal event in the history of the rjice, according to tho following 
distich 

CThAtur M cUna bhayo, bd? Uitut btiAVO Bftr-g'luit 
Shikkli ck io dd btuijre; Jugnt tuklunf jkI. 

'“^From the sound 'charar' (the noise which is supposed to have reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree] the Chitos are called, and tbecluu Barar from 
tho splitting of tW fig tree. Both are descended from one stock Tho W'orld 
has made this tribe famous.^^ In following tbe distribution of the clans, it 
is Hccessary again to bear in mind that there arc 51 Mot villages in Ajmer, 
and that there are 241 villages in the BeawaT, and in the Todgorb tahsils. 

Anhal settled at Ch4ng in the north-west of jMerwara, and hia desecudauts 
in course of time exterminated the Gujare, who had 
given an asjluni to Anbol and Iris mother. Tbe 
clan willed strong and multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places 
of Merwara, whoi'^ they founded the villpges of Jrtk, Shamgerb, Lnlua, 
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irattOn, Rot Kimna, Nni,]ibd others. Tliey Appear to Lave held the 

remaioiD^ Mere m subjecLioiij, far they enumerate Id enstes of Mera who, they 
say^ used to pay tltena one-fourth the produce of tfie soil and of ail plundering^ 
expeditions^ TLe clan now holds 117 entire villag'ea in besides por¬ 

tions of and IG oulire villages in Todp;urb to the north of that talisih and 
including the pargana of Kot Kirana. In Ajmer there are SI cntiro khalsa 
andjugir villages helongpttg to Chitus, and they [Ufu to ho found iu all the 
Ajinor Aler villages, except four. 

Of the suL-*divisions of this clan, hy far the most numorous and important is 
that of the llcrSto, a term vrhich is generally used us synonymous with a 
Muhammadan Atcr, btit ^'hicb is a patronymic derived from Aleta, the common 
ancestor of the Kdtdts and Gordts, llarraj, graadsen of Mem, n Chita, in the 
reign of Auraugzeb, took service under the Emperor at Delhi During n night 
of terrific rain he remained lirm at his post as sentr}', with his shield over his 
hood, 11ie Emperor, to whom the matter was reported, is related to have said ; 
" In the Marwar tonguo they call a brave soldier Kfiti; let this man bo 
henceforth called Harrtij soon after became a conv^ert to leiam, and is 

tho progenitor of all the KStat Merdts, n very large family, who hold 78 
villagea in Beawar, including all the principal places in the north and east 
of tho tnbsil, Oom uns brother of llarrAj, and Lifl descendants are Hindus, 
and hold 21 villngeam the centra and south-west of Ecawar, of which KoHnjar 
and Rohm aire the chief, Tlic Gotits spread southwards, and have occupied 
13 vilJagte in the north ofTodgurh, 1 rilbgo in Ajmer; Alakhopura bolongi 
to them. The Kdtdts, the most pushing of all the Chttas, spread north wards, 
and hold 9 of the 21 Chita viltagea in Ajmer, There they formed nuw gOtg, 
of which tho Tfohddm- KLani, genemUy called par erafihnra Chit as, is tho 
princIpaL Besides the khalsa and jagir villages, four villngea in Ajmer proper 
are held hy Kdtits on istimitir tenure, f»V., Nausar, Bajnosi, Ajaysar, and 
Kharchhre. 'fhe villages were ^ven then hy the Mogul Eioporors for protec¬ 
tion of tho city of Ajmer and tho adjacent posses. Shamshcr Kh£ti, tho 
istimiirdar of Kajaosi, is the head of the Baliddur Kh4ni family and is 
fityled Tikdi. Tho chief men of Kdtats and Qor4tacn.11 themselves Th&knrs, hut 
in Bcflw'ar the cLief of HatLfi.li Ch&ngnud J&k who are K4t4te ar^ culled Kthus. 

Of the remaining auh<divisiona of Chitas, the most important are the Laget, 
who hold 0 vdilag^ in Bcfiwur,and theNanset, whoowmibc villages of Bargoou, 
PiSlran, Pharkia, Miiupuni,aDd Ildthihuta m Ajmer, besides jiiortions of several 
others. Tho ot her gfits which m ay he mentioned a re the Rnjoriya and Bed ariy dt, 
tho former holding 3 villages iu BeAwar, the latter holding three villages in 
Ajmer, and Lhe Bajriydt IfomAra, Biliidiyaj Pithrot, Balot and Nadot, who 
poiisess a village, or parts of several. The otlier live scattered 

throughoat Menvara, 

Anup, tho brother of Anhal, Bcttlod in Todgurh and founded the Bamr 
clan. Hifi doGceudontB, less onterprising than 
tho Chitas, have remsiued in Aferwam and are 
not to he found in Ajmer. They hold 11 villages in Beflwar, the most im¬ 
portant of which are K4Ukiukar, Saindra, Bhoelon and Kbcra SangnotAa; they 
occupy the wLolo of tho south uf the Todgarh Tnhsil, and own 4S entire 
Tillages. They are more unsophisticated, honest and straightforward than the 
Chi Los. Tliey caU themselves K&wat, a potty title of nobility, and would he 
insulted hy being called Mers. Tho chief men are called Rao, aud they have 
n multitude of Tik4ts, of whom the pritidpal are the Ruo of Rdkra and the 
line of Bardt, 
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All tliese ClioEih4D MioiiSj T^ith the ciception of the Katatfl, are nommnlEjr 
Ilibdus. Kdtits and Gorats cat topretlier, and Dotlim^ is forbidden food to 
either. A ChiLn will not many n ChSta^ nor n Bamr a Bninir, but a CLita seeks 
a Biirar wifflj and a Barar seeks a Chita mfe. A Barar wom&ti who mames a 
Kfttat 'or i^Iuflalmaii Chita ib buried on ber death ; a K4tnt woman who manritp 
n Barar is burned on her death. The marrlnge ceremony in either ca^ ifi 
performed by “ the officiatiug- Brahman kading the bride and bride^ 

groom «cven times round a fire. Tlie Kdtate of Ajmer are beginning to tin dei¬ 
st and that they are Muhammadans^ and have partially adopted some Mnaalman 
cufitoms, Tima they have discarded the "dhoti," which is iinivcrBally worn by 
their brethren in Tiferwara* They sometimes intermnrry wdth other Chitaa, but 
it is not the custom, nor looked on as the proper thing to do. The custom, of 
Phera under the guidance of a Brahman is being nimndoned in favour of the 
nib^h ceremony in their marriages, and under the influence of the Kh^dimsand 
other MnliamniadanB with whom they intermarry, they have begun to think 
they onght to keep their 'women eceluded, though in Merwara the women 
work in the fields. 

The customs of the two dans, whether galling themselves iluhammadans 
or Hindus, arc identical; a sonlcss widow retains possession of her husband^s 
property till she marries again, or till her death. She can mortgage 
in order to pay her husband^s debts, to discharge arrears of Government 
revenue, or tu obtain funds for the espeoses of marrying her daughters. 
Daughters do not inherit when there arc sons alive. All sons inherit equally; 
but in the event of there being sons from tw’o or more wives, the property if 
divided jJtfT of the wives and notjser capita of the eons. Tins custom 

called Chdnda-Bat, as opposed to Paggriw and or Bbai-Bat, is universal among 
all the Merwam dims. There is no distinction between ancestral and acquired 
property. A relation of any ngo may be adopted; the nearest relation has 
the first claim, nnd his children born before bis adoption Bucsceed In the adopted 
family. Sons by slave g^rls, w^ho are pmlty numerous under the name of 
Dliarmputr, get land to cultivate, but obtain no sbure lu the inheritance, and 
cannot transfer the land. Tlie custom of n^th^ or w'idovv*marri3ge prevails, 
and has been already described in the preceding chapter. Jfnch money is 
tjpent oa funeral feasts. 

Among the tribes which boast other than a Choub4n-Mina^ ancestor, 
the most imporlaiitare the two which chum descent 
^ from JDhfirdii^itb Powar or Ptamar, who founded 

the city of Dharanngar (said to hove been 2 i kos in ciTCumference) in Mam ar 
before the Pramar Bajpiiie were obliged to give vray before the Gehlots and 
Rnhtors. Tradition says that Hao Bobnr, a dcEcendant of Dhfirdn&th, earne 
and settled at Eudhfiiia in the extreme soutli of the Beawar Pargana. From 
this place his dcsccndantB spread and founded the adjacent villages of Biliawas, 
Jowaja, BohjSr, Barkoehrfn, Rawat M41, Lnsini, now in tho Bedwar Tahsil, 
and Akkaj’jitgarhNaloi and others in the I'odgiirh Tahsil. The tribe is divided 
into six "gfits,"—Deist, Kalldt, Doding, Iky a, Khey&t, Pokboriya. Of tbcM 
the Debit is the most nnmerons, andholtis I Jr whole villages in BeOwnr and 5 in 
Todgurh. Tlie Kalldt clan holds only 1 village—KalAth^n Khera, in Bt Hwor, 
and the others hold no entire village in Merwara. The Del^Uj appear to hove 
pushed the other membcni of the tribe out of Merwara, who thereupon ^ttled 
near Ajmer, and especially in'the pargana of Pushkar. There are H villages 
in Ajmer held by this Lrilic and they hold parts of 8 others. Tlie Did in ga 
own Barla, Madfifpura, and Gwarri; to the Boj-a ohm beloug the villages ot 


* 
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Tlo^kniii ftTiJ CiidLi; Khw^Jpum and Kana-kheni beloaj^ to Kteyats^ and the 
Pokhari^a cbn hold the village of PuBbknr, Ganabero^ Naldb^ ond Nnniakha* 
The meD of tliia tribe like to be called but are getnerally ca.11cd 

Merw; the ckicf men are called OaimctL Tliey are an indiurtrious race, 
geacmlly t;tlleruiid better built than iha CliouLkn-Minaa. K^tfite will not give 
iheir daughters lu marrii^ Id this tribcj but will take ^ivives from them^ aud 
they lutermnrry freely with Hindu UhiUe and Batur and the other lEcr dan. 
Their cue to are the eaine ab Ihoiie of the Oho uhan Minas. 

The eeeojid tribe which ebima deecent from Dbamndth is that of the Moti 
Uoti. KAwata, w'lio inhabit the pargana of Bbaelan where 

they hold I t villages. They oivn tw^o village*^, 
Fotlipur Ifltj and Bhojpur in Byawarj ami only scattered repfesentativefl of tho 
trthe are met with in Ajmer* The pargana of Bhadlan is supposed to have 
been originally inhabited by Brahmaus. A descendant of Bh^ran^th, ibjhhitaa 
by name, caiue aud lived at Bagm£l nn ascetic iti a cave in the hill now 
culled M^kulji. A Eanjilrd was passiug throtigh the hills with hia wifu^ and 
deserted her at this spot; she livs-Hl some time with the Jogi, and then de¬ 
scending the hill sought the protection of Khemchand Brahman in Bamunhenij 
and in bis house was ddivorod of twin sons, of whom one remained in Bhoclan, 
the other in Marwar. In the fifth genemtion one Miikut was bora wdio 
expelled the Bmhmans from Hhaelun. The hilb rvhich was the cradle of the 
race> was named alter him, and ho is still venerated by the ^folts. A fair is 
held on the bill in September^ at which time the hero is believed to traverse tho 
12 villagefl of Bbaebn in the twinkling of nu eyt. 

Alter the sackr of Chilor by Ald-nd-din Qhgri^ two brothers, Rajputi^ of 
the Ghelot clan, lied to Bonva in the Saroth Por^ 
gnna, w'hem they rntermarried with Minas* This 
trihe is divided into Ifl clans, of which the mest important one the Godfit, 
Med rat, Kdchi, Pinga, Baiiiy^t, Gahr, Balot, and Dhankal* They hold 11 
entire villages hi all parts of Bek war, 1 village, Kllkar Khera, in Todgurh, 
and are found in 23 other villages In Jlerwara. lu Ajmer they own (I villages,— 
Purbutpum, Ansarl, May^pur, Laechmipur, Boruj and Anaba Massena. They 
consider themselves Soorajhausi Kajpuls and call themselvihB Eiiwat. Like 
the tribes of Puilr origih they intermarry with Hindu Chcuh&n Filinas. Aler^ts 
will take wives from them, but will not give them their daughters in marriage. 
The Bulahi caste holds 4 villages in Bek war, J4to and Gnjars hold 10, aud 
Other tribe*. Narsingpura and Dhngiir Khora belong to inahd- 

jane. The remaining inhabitants of iEerw'ora 
belong to a few scattered clans who pass under the general designntiou of Mer, 
and who as ueunl claim to be descended from Rajputs but who have uo J4g4h 
and no bistery. Tha clan claims to be cF the stock of the BL^tti 

Kajputs of Josnlmer, and hold one village, Baria Nagga* The CAaural claim 
the same descent and own one village, Kalikankar Ki^hapum* They are also 
fiiund in Mohunpiim in Ajmer. The ^ar^al clan live in the village of Eam- 
khera Dhandr, and are to be met with in Kotra, Saidaria, Bhowanikhem, aud 
Kishnpura of Ajmer* The BiicA ^fens inhabit fkijpur Hdoh4n, and are found 
in a couple of villuges in Ajmer. The KAaritai Si ere live in Nayiinngaj- and 
Fathpur 2iid, and the headman of the town of BeSwar is of this caste, 
Afemad/'j Eandff and Banna live scattered in a few villages* 

Although the Mers consider themselves Hindus, and are generally classed 

c . , , ^ aa such* yet they are little fettered with Brohmani- 

Socjjj *inl rwigloili cuitonli* ^ . + mi ^ *i *‘ 

cal nles and ceremonns. ihev eat three times a 
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dayj DQ^c fltid barley braod their principal foaclj bat they will eat the 

flesh of d^hcep^ ^oatsj cows, and budalooa wheu it it procurable. Even the 
Bmbmaiis of Merwara will eat flesh ; they observe no forms in the preparation 
of their food, nnd no interdiction exist os to tho use of spirituous liquors. 
There is a proverb “^ler auf Mor unche por r4zi hain^'—filers and peafowl 
love the heights,—nud probably from this habit of bving iu high places they 
are exceedingly indifrereut about washing. They are in abort a veiy dirty race. 
In matters of religion they do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox 
divinities of BrahmaJLUSin. Small-pox is a great scourge of the country, and 
tlie chief deity w orshipped is Mata, to whom a stone called "Sitla/''danbed 
with red paint, is consecratedi and these ston>cs arc to be met with on nil sides, 
chiefly under Kliejra trees, which are saered to Mata. Allahji is a common 
deity, and the deiiicd heroes Deoji and Ramdeoji also flud worshippers. 
Deoji^s tempio is at Barsnwarn or Todgurh. Eanidco is a Hulihi hero who 
worked^ mirades, and bis priest is a BulahL The hills of filakutji and 
Goramj], the bighcat in filerwara, share in the veneration of the jwople, and 
this is probably a relic of a pristine fetish worship, though now the hills have 
modem hero legends attached to them, llie only important religious festival 
of filerwani is the annual fair held at Todgurh in tho month of September in 
honour of Miitii, nailed from the name of the place “PipL&j fildti.” Tradition 
says that the filers used to sacrifice theirfirat-hom sous to thiii goddess;; and it 
is still customary for tlioso who have had a first son born to them during the 
year to bnug a buEolo to the sncriflco< The animals after the touch of con¬ 
secration by the priest before the slmne used to he let loose, and the people, 
each anned with a knife or a sword cut them alive into little pieces. This 
barbarity continued till 1S05, when on the representation of filr. Robb, the 
filissionary at Todgurh, it was put a stop to and orders were issued thnt the 
nnimols should be first killed with a sw'ord. Before the ^mine there were 
some 40 or 50 animak yearly Aacrificed, and in 1874 there were 18 buiTalocs 
thus olTcred to the goddess. The oSiciuting priest firet strikes the animal on 
the neck with a long sword ; it is then dragged a^vay and cut into little pieces 
in a few minutes, 'ilie festivals of tim holi and dewoJi are kept iu filerwara, 
Tho chief national peculiarity of the celebration of the hoH ia the game called 
" Ahera’’’ on tho first and last day of the festival. The whole village turns 
out into the Jungle, each man armed wdth two etieks, about a yard long, called 
pokhri } opium aqd tobacco are provided by the headmen, and having formed a 
line the people eommcncc heating for hares and deer, knocking them over by 
a general discharge of sticks as they start up. A number of hares arc killed 
iu this way. If the mahdjans will pay^^and tho mahnjans of Ajmer and 
Merwarn being Jains arc exceedingly tender of life—'iJie peopk will not kill on 
the eecood day. Tlic festival of the hell condudeo with a game like "touch 
in the ring." Tho people coneumo a good deal of tobacco, but verj' little opium. 
Tobacco they carn|i' ban ovnl wooden Ixjx called ^^Ghatta,^ and tlw principal 
men append a long wooden handle to tliie box which they always carry about 
wdth them. The handle signiilos that all who ask will get tobacco. 

It has been already mentioned that there is a distinctly visible tendency 
lU'ltdoQi tcndcticy, xmong thc filcrfts socially to ossimihitc with the 

orthodox followers of Isldm, and to abandon their 
aneieut customs oommon to them with tbelr ncm-filuhaminadan brethren. I'ltcy 
have abjured the flesh of the w ild hoar. They have begun to adopt " NikAli” 
instead of the enstom of " Phera'' tu their marriages. They have begun to 
kifp their women soclnded, and to intermarry wiUi persems within degrees pro* 
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bibitcd bj ih^ aacl^t dnfitoms. Th« tcDdebcy b withiiut doQbt d(^&tiQ^^d bo 
further development till tbe old cuet^ma full jcito entirfi disuse^ Among the 
K&wata of Todgurb olfo the tendency to adopt ibe Eocinl rules of Brabjnanuim 
as prermling among Bunoundiug Rajputs is dearly discernible^ tbougb tbe as> 
simiktion has not gone so far in tips case os in the other* 

In neither case are there an^ religioos feeling concerned; the question la 
siin|dy one of greater respectabihtyii Under the indueiice of the headman of 
Todgarb the bavo this year entered into an agreement to abetain from 

ibe Besh of kine and bufialoee, and to excommmiicate all transgressors. This 
year for the first time they took no part in the dismemhenneut of the buffaloes 
sacrificed to Mst^j leaving the work to be done by Bhils and Bui&hiB. It is 
safe to predict that in course of time the whole of Merwara will become either 
Brahmanised or abaorbed in the orthodox religion of Isldni. Beyond this 
tendency to eodal assimilation there Is hardly any religions movement visible. 
Bepresentatives of many Hindu sects arc found in the district, but the head¬ 
quarters of the sects are not in Ajmer itself, and an account of them will more 
properly bud a place in the general Qaactteer of Rujput4ti&. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

The statistics in this chapter ore taken from the settlement report, and 
the acoompan}'ing^ statement shows the acreage in the khalsa villages of the 
various crops on the ground daring the year 1872>7d when the district was 
imder settlement. The chief crops are barley and jowar, which occupy respeo 
lively 20 and 17 per cent, of the crop area. Til and bajra occupy 9 and H per 
cent, respectively, and after these at a considerable interval comes cotton, with 
8,219 acres, and gram with 9,513. The cultivation of su^rcane is confined 
in Ajmer to the Pushkar Valley, where it is grown without irrigation, and 
where a crop is taken for three consecutive years without resowing. In the 
jagir villages of this circle Rs. 10 per acre is the regular rent paid for sugar¬ 
cane land. The cultivation of melons is almost exclusively the occupation of 
a particular caste called Keers, and is chiefly carried on in the sandy beds of 
nafas. The Keers do not pay more than Rs. 2 a beegah or Rs. 5 per acre, and 
* in Bc&war the rate is generollv Re. 1 per beegah. Poppy is not made into 
opium in the Ajmer district, out sold in the form of poppy-heads. In BeSwar 
and Todgurh the juice is extracted in the usual toilsome manner by a number 
of incisions on the head of the plant. The raw juice, called ** dudh,'' literally 
milk,'* is either sold on the spot to banias, or carried by the people themselves 
to P&Ii, where it is manufacture into opium. As is pointed out in Chapter 
VIII, nearly the whole of the opium produce may be considered an export 
trade. 
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Jou'ar IS ^rown almost entirely on Barani land, and is a very diflereni crop 
from the jowar of the North-Western Provinces, where it is often ^^wn on 
manured land. Here it is stunted and seldom more than 5 feet in height; the 
stalks are thin and the heads small. Bajra in Ajmer gives much the same out¬ 
turn as jowar, and is very inferior to the b.njra of Marwar. Maize is grown in 
land irrigated from wells and tanks, and under the tanks is a very precarious 
crop, as in years of heavy rain it is often entirely drowned. Barley is grown 
in chfihi, t414hi, and abi lands, and the produce varies considerably from 20 
mnunds an acre to two or tiiree. The value of straw and bhoosa in the dis¬ 
trict is almost nominal. There are no large towns which have a demand for 
this produce, and what is sold in the towns is brought in on men's heads from 
the adjacent villages and sold at 4 annas or so a bundle wilhont being weighed, 
and the rate does not more than cover the wages of the carriers. In the 
villages straw and bhoosa are wasted; grass lands are abundant in every 
villa^, and grass is r^nlarly cut in most villages. The cattle thrive better 
on it than on the less nutritious bhoosa, and as long os the people have gross 
they do not use bhoosa at all. 

The accom{>anying table shows the classified cultivated and uncultivated 
area of the khaUa village of Ajmer and of the jagir estates, and of Merwara 
according to the recent scttlenoent survey :— 
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The area of the istimrar estates is 1,280 square miles according to the 
revenue survey of 18t7-48; but the cultivated area of these estates is not given 
in the revenue survey record, nor have the villages been measured now, so 
that the statistics os far as the whole district is concerned are defective. It 
will be observed that the cultivated area is classified into ch4hi or land irrigated 
from wells, UUbi or land irrimted from tanks, 4bi or land in the beds of tanks, 
and bdrani or unirrigated land. The classification of soils is unknown to the 
people. In the abi area is also included the fields known in Merwara as 
** I^raband." These are terraced fields in the hilly portion of the district 
which are supported by a wall of dry stones. In some cases the wall is sub¬ 
stantial and retains water to moisten the soil, bat in general it merely prevents 
the field being washed away. Where it is substantial and acts os a dam the 
fields under it have been classified as dbi. The cultivated area of Ajmer and 
of Beawar is practically stationary since last settlement in the year 1849-50, 
nor has there bwn more than a nominal increase in irrigation. The irrigated 
area of Ajmer was formerly 28 per cent, of the cultivated area, it is now 25; 
the irrigated area of l^war was formerly 34 per cent., it is now 33. In Tod- 
gurh there is a slight increase in the irrigated area. It was formerly 50 per 
cent., it is now 52. Ajmer has 25 per cent, of irrigation, Merwara 40 per 
cent. The manured area of Ajmer is 11 |)er cent., of Merwara it is 16 per 
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cent of the cultivated area. In Ajmer there la 26 per cent* of rabi crops, in 
Merwam 49. Twenty-five cart-lcadB, or 200 jaflimls of mantute, Lathe regular 
amount put OH ttUAbi land. Chdbi knd ii a little more highly maDiired when 
possible* Abi and barani lands are not manured* In Ajmer the deposit in the 
beds of tanks is used as manure. 

The domestie animals in the district arc Email and weak* Tn the khalsa 
villages of Ajmer tbero are 18,S2.(I plough bullncks, and 108,370 eattlo of all 
other sorta, including sheep and goats* There are 8,420 ploughs In Merwara 
there are 19,7&a plough btil locks, 148,041 eattlo of other sorts, and 0,SS8 
ploughs. Id spite of the famine, cattle have considerably increiiBed Gince 1860, 
eapecially in Merwara, where at last settlement there were 16,571 plough hul* 
locks, 73,857 cattle of other kinds, and 8,301 pbugha. In Ajmer ill era wero 
14,243 ploughs, but these statistiee were taken after the disastrouE year 1843, 
in which it was calculated that twofilths of tho cattle died. There are 4,383 
wells worked in the Ajmer district as against 4,042 in 1840. The average 
amount irrigated is acres per well. In Beftwar there are 1,905 wells work¬ 
ing aa against 1,457 nt the lime of Colonel Dinon's settlement, giving an 
average of Si acres per well. In Todgurh there are 5,771 wells in use as 
against 4,052 at last eettlcuieiit, giving an average of only 14 aero per well. 
It may be iateroEtiug to compare the etotistica of agricultuTal wealth in Ajuter 
with those collected at the settlements of Mr* Middleton in 1826, and of 
Mr. Edmonatone m 1830* In Mr. Middleton's time 1,850 wells w'cre recorded 
oud 3,678 ploughs. Ten years later and after the famine of 1333-34, Mr. Ed- 
monstonc found 3,185 ploughs and 1,575 wcUs, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RE\"ESrE STATISTICS. 


The accompaiiyinff statement sliowB tlic uuraW of estates upon the Tent-toll 
4>r the districtj and the total nuMl>eT of registered ooparceiicrs noeording to 
the gctllemcnt records now just eoEcplcted. llie number of propnctots is not 
^iven ill Culoiicl Dbron^a reeords. 

Sfaieittent MkoieiHff /Ab namfje^r of vpitn tJiii fiJiUfoll ef tAe dhtriei mth 

ike lunii ttVBfiNB and nttivAer of re^iitersd propriaiors^^ 
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The number of istimrar estates recorded by ^Ir. Cavendish is 70- Nominally 
there are now 7(J^ but in reality, connting' the estates which belong to a single 
oi^mcr as one, there are 60 estates |)aying revenue to Govern moot. Besides 
these there are £7 eepamte estates which do not pay revenue to Government, 
but pay revenue to the estates to ti^hich they are subordinate. The lar]ge 
increase in the number of hhalsa estates since last settlement is owing to this 
separation of hamlets from their parent viUnges; only live viilag'es have been 
added to the district since the commencement of Briush rule, and these are 
five villages received rrr>m Gwalior in 1860, 

The hind revenue of Ajmer-Mcrwara after the recent setilocucnt stands as 
follows 
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In tVie istimroT revenue is not included 11=?. 10,000 paid b)- tbe R^ja of 
Shflhpam, who is conslderad a tributary prince* Of the remaiDin^ revenue 
Rs. 55,4d2 ifl water revenue of tho tanks, and will not be collceted in years 
when the tanks remain empty* Tlio land revenue collected from the villages 
of Jlarwar and Jtewar-Mnrwflra is not home on the reat-rolL The rcceipta 
are paid into the personal ledger, and credited periodically to the estates oob- 
eerned, subject to deduction on account of costs of management. . ■ 

One of the nrmin characteristics of the recent re vision of ecttlcment is the 
dll vision of Ibo land revenue assessable on lands irrigateil from tanks into two 
parts* soil revenue and water revenue* The soil reyeriuo will be paid each 
year, hut the w ater revenue is dependent on actual irrigation troTO the mnk. 
The nnestbii of assessment of crater revenue is one which abounds m JiUicul- 
tiea oiviug to the varying capacity of the tanks, dhe largest tanks when fuU 
will irrigate both harvests, and the people can obtain from them as much 
water as they like. The smallest tanks in the moat favourable years contain 
water sufficient only for a very inadequate irrigation of the kharif, and if 
the mins arc too heavy the kharif ia drowned, single rate coji 1 m found 
which wiQ be an equitable aEsessment on all the land measured as talabi* The 
Seitlemcnt Officer therefore first elassified the tanks themselves and fixed 
rates for each class* The question then arose to the system under which 
the water re venue, amounting in the whole district to Rs* 5o,4S», should be 
collected. It had been prep^ to contour the tanks and fix a gnage which 
would show the supply of each season, and to charge for the by the 

cubic foot, leaving the distribution to the village eommunity. This would 
perhnpfi be the moet perfect system; hut the task of contouring all 
the dislrict would require a stalT of engineers for several ycors* It bad been 
suggesled to form the tanks into ?onra of rain-fall, and to gnre the L.hief 
Cornmiesioner authority to allow lomis-^onB of water revenue when the rain¬ 
fall of any zone, as measured at an appointed station wnthm it, fell below a 
certain number of inches. But the extreme p,artiality of the rjn-faU frustrat^ 
this scheme* It will often be raining heavily on one side of a bill, while the 
other will be perfectly dry, and whon the rain-fall dependa, now on the eastern 
and now on thow^estern monsoon, no zones can be foraicdj besides whicii the 
filling of the tanks tlepends on a burst of rain of three or four inches at a 
time : when the rains are light uo ivatcr finds its way into the taJiks, tliougb 
the rain.guat^es may indicate an average fall. IMoreover, much depends on 
the time of" he fall. If the fall is early in the year, the water may evaporate 
before it is required for rabi irrigation* There seemed no alternative, thcri^ 
fore, except that of flunually examining tlie artia irrigated from each 

^ ^ho system adopted Is to nsscss a lump sum founded on the capacity of the 
tank. Tills lump sum ia to be made good from the fields actually irrigatad each 
year, unless its incidence on the irrigated aren cseceds a ocrtaiti fixed maxi¬ 
mum or falls beloiv a certain fixed minimum* Thus in the case of Dilwaratnnk 
there were 3-14 acres measured as talabi* Tlie water revenue of tha village was 
k terns »t, . r*teof r.r ™ Ite mis»te;l 

area, ns ibis area appeared ta represent the full capacity of the Lank ne i 
noiv exists, and the rate and the resaUing assessment seenicd fair and rca^n- 
able. It was provided in the village cugfigcment that this sum, Bs* 1,063, 
ghoiild bo yearly made good by the irrigated fields except when its incidence on 
tbe Irrigated area exceeded Ra. a, when the actual irrigated ■ area should ho 
assessed at Ks. 5 and the biitaiicc remitted. 
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It was provided further that when the incidence of the assessed water 
revenue fell below Ks. 8-12, the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rs. 8-12, and the excess credited to Government. As long as the irrigated area 
fluctuates between 213 and 289 ocres, the revenue is unchanged, though the 
water-rate varies each year. As soon as the incidence of the as8e8sment%how8 
pressure, the pressure is relieved, and if the existing tank is extended, or by 
greater economy in the use of water the irrigated area is enlarged, Oovemment 
will reap a benefit during the term of settlement. The advantages of the sys¬ 
tem seem to be— 

Firtt ,—A certain amount of stability is seenred for the water revenue, 
for in all ordinary years tliere will be neither remissions nor 
enhancements. 

Secondly ,—When water is scarce it may safely bo presumed that those 
who it can make larger profits out of it than they can 
when it is plentiful. In such years they pay a higher price 
for the water. On the other hand, when water is plentiful and 
cheap, those who get it p.ay less than the assessed rate. In 
no case does any man who does not get water pay anything. 

Thirdly ,—It is the interest of the headmen and of each landowner within 
the minimum, that is, in all ordinary years, to economize and 
•prrad the water, for e.ich man's revenue is lightened thereby, 
while for the same reason it is the interest of each to bring 
within the irrigated area all land actually irrigated, and to 
prevent any one of their number from defrauding Government. 

The other sources of Imperial revenue are excise on spirits and drugs, 
assessed taxes, stamps, and law and justice. The customs duties, os has bwn 
already mentioned, were abolished in A. D. 1869, and no local revenue is 
derived from salt, as its manufacture in pans has been discontinued by order. 

Theabkari revenue is farmed, and produced in 1872-73 Rs. 28,734; in 
1873-74 Rs. 30,769. The form of drugs, including opium, produces l>ctwccn 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4,000, and the farm of the excise on spirits produces about 
Rs. 25,000. There arc 117 shops for the retail sale of liquor in the district, 
and the number of sanctioned stills is 165. The taluqdars who are entitled 
to precedence among their brethren, fourteen in number, are allowed the privi¬ 
lege of keeping private-stills. The coUeotions under the head of assessed taxes 
now that the income tax has been abolished, are very small, amounting in 
1873-74 to Rs. 710 only. The receipts under the head of stamps include non¬ 
judicial stamps, judicial stamps, duty on unstamped paper, deficit duty, and 
fines and penalties connected with non-judicial stamps. In 1871-72 the pro¬ 
ceeds were Rs. 84,786, in 1872-73 Rs. 1,16,834, in 1873-74 Rs. 1,35,419;W 
and justice include fines, the net proceeds of jail manufactures and registra¬ 
tion lees. In 1873-74 they amounted to Rs. 25,776. The large increase in the 
receipts from sUrops in 1872-73 and 1873-74 is partly owing to talabana fees 
having been taken in stamps, and partly to increased litigation. The total 
demand for tribute from the Rajputaua States amounted in 1872-73 to 
Rs. 15,21,118. 

The normal expenditure on dvil administration is about one and a half 
lakh loss than the net revenue of the district. The accompanying statement 
shows the details of revenue and expenditure for the year 1873-74. 


FINANCE. 

,/ Rnenvt mi StptniiUrt oftXt Ajvter mi Xmeara DUIrielt/or U» Yem 1873 - 74 . 
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CnAPTER viir, 

TIIADE MANUFAjCTCRL^ AND ClfTEF 

The city of Ajmet wjk in ancient tiniM an entrepot for the trade between 
Jlombav and U^per ladoj, and a factory wns established here in tbe early years 
of tlic India Company subordinate to that of Surat. The position of 
tliG district must always render it a mart for Uajputana for tbe protluce of 
lJp[>er India and of the Bombay Bresidunev, including Knropean goods; bat 
the province itself has ito manuractureSj and prodm.'ee but little in exeess of its 
own consumption. IVhat import and CKport trade there is, is almost entirely 
a transit trade, and an import trade can only exist in proportion as the pro¬ 
vince has something- to ofler in exchange. 

The transit trado of the district is carried hj camels and baujdrd bulloch^, 
and till recently was much hampered by customs and duties^ There was a transit 
duty and export duty, town duties and a tax called mApi. Dunug the last 
years of tlie ilahratta rale the customs were farmed for Rs. SI,000, and the 
taxes were retained in their integrity by Mr* Wilder. JIApd was the most 
vexatieus Im, and was a duty levi^ on the sale of everv artiele in every vil¬ 
lage. Originftlty it wa« levied at the rate of Re. 1-0 per cent, from personi^ 
not residing in the place in »hieh the articles were sold, so that the every-day 
transaetiODS between the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, and the 
burden fell on what may be called tbe external trade of the village* The 
chief innovation introdne^ by ifr. W'ilder was to levy the transit duty on the 
maund instead of on the bullock or camcbload ne bad before been customary ; 
but his suecesiior, Mr. Cavendish, introduced other provisions which still fur¬ 
ther fettered trade. He extended the tnapa tax to all towns aa well as villngcp, 
and to the transact Ions between the inbabitaute of tbe same place, and raised 
the rate to Rs. per cent. He estabiibhed a new duty in the towns of Ajmer 
and Kekri on the sale of sugar, tobacoo, rice, and gbi, and for the transit 
trade introdueeil a system of rawdnahs which fell with uumitigat^ sevciity 
on all but the richer mcrebanfs. Vo goods were allowed to enter the district 
withoot a pass, and all merchants were required to file a petition to take 
out the pass, and again, on the arrival of the goods within the precincts of the 
district, or at tbe city Ajmer, to subject them, to examination and weio-h- 
ment, and thus prove their exact identity with the species and quantity men¬ 
tioned in rawanah* la order to prevent their goods being stopped on the 
frontier, the mercantile firaifl at Ajmer were obliged to obtain from their corre¬ 
spondents^ previous inlbrniatioo of uny despatches of goods, particularizing, 
every article, and then a pass bad to be procured and sent to meet the gwi^ 
on the frontier. On the recommendation of a committee in 1S30, Government 
nboliBbed this system, and restricted tbe customs taxes to a transit duty to be 
Icvial once for nil on the import of foreign goods into the district, whether in¬ 
tended for dom^tieconsumption or rc-cx|>ortation. To avoid vexatious inquiries 
the tax was directed to be taken on the bullock or camel-load at a fixed sum. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many of the old 
abuses seem to have been ns rife as ever in 1850, when the Deputy Commis- 
siquicr comploms that if a cultivator in a village a mile from Ajmer w islieg to 
sell a seer of ghi in the city, he has to procure a pass from the customs agent 
in his T.-illoge, staling bis name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for 
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Sttle. On arrival at tlie tawu be must have has eiamiiieJ a^^fliu to sec 
if they agree with the |ki£ 9 j and export duty wcis still levied. la IbdU Gevern- 
ment sanctioned other reforms all in the direction of the etdera of 1830. 
Eiport duties were abelisbcd and the customs tax remitted on 18 articles} 
while the duty on 17 articles was tsmaideraljly redaced. Hie whole district 
was eoneolidated into one cirelc} whereby the separate duties formerly levied in 
Memara and the purgnna of Si war ceased. By these I'eforins the dutiable 
articles wore reduced to 37^ of whicli the duties on cotton^ {jbij saltj tobacco, 
clotlifl, blanket, and opium chiefly affected tho produce of the district. The 
revenue from the customs before 1830 averaged about one htkfi},and from that 
year till 18G3 averaged about Ha. L,12}00(I. In 186& cQstoms were entirely 
abolished} and all trade is now free os far as Ajmer is concerrn^, excise being 
levied once for all oq the North-West customs line. Each native printW} how¬ 
ever, still levies transit duia in his own territory, but tlio opening of the rail- 
w'aj's now in progress will probably invest the transit duties of Rajpntaua 
with a merely historical interest. 

Tho trade of Ajmer city Has of late years fallen off considerably owing 
to the development of the towns of Najanagar and Nasirflbad, and the pressure 
of the octroi in Ajmer. There is no suitable bonded warehouse in Ajmer. 
In Bcawar, the only other municipal town in the diatrict, there is a good 
bonded warelionse, bat the merclmntfi in both towns prefer pay the oqtroi, 
and nssert that the trade is not suffieiEHtly large to warrant them leaving 
their goods elsewhere than at their own ^odowns. 

The import trade of Ajmer city is estimated for the year IS73 at 
Rs. ll,+f}0{J0} of which sugar and cloth ol all kinds are the chief items. 
European cloth is estimated at Rs. 3,00,000, of which about half is re-exported. 
Country doth and sugar are about equal in value and are estlnmted at 
Rs. 1,00,000 each. The greater part of the sugar is re-exported to Me war. 
It comes almost entirely from Bhawdni in llissar. Hardly any sugar b 
grown in Ritjputana, and this trade employs largo droves of camels who 
return empty to Sambhar, about 50 miles, and thence take return loads of 
salt for Upper India. A great deal of the Mewar tmdo is now cabled direct 
from BhawSni and Rewari, and the good,s are not unloaded nt Ajmer. The 
export trade of Ajmer city is estimated for 1873 at Rs. 8,i?5,189'. 

Tho new town of Beawnr is rapidly absorbing tlfl greater part of the trade 
of the district, and is becoming the exclusive entrepflt of the cotton trade. 
The camels which bring down sugar from Hissar for Alewar are laden with 
cotton at Rea war and despatched to Ahmadabad, whence they return with 
European cloth, coeonnuts, and other articles of minor importance. The cotton 
is packed In loose bales of about 3 maunds weight eacli, and two of these 
form a camel4oad. It apparently does not pay to press the cotton, forthongh 
there are two presses in Boa war, one belonging to the municipality, they are 
hardly, if ever, used. The value of the cotton exported in 1873, as neariy na 
can. bo ascertained from the merchants, was about Rs. 12,00,001), and of this 
amount 8^ lakhs is stnteJl to bo the produce of Mo war. There b also an export 
trade of grain in most years from Me war to ilarwir which passes through 
Be&war. Marwir, however, is too poor to import according to its needs, and 
in years of fomied the people bav^e nn other resource but to emigrate to more 
favoured countries. The exports of BeSwar ore estimated at Ks, l9j27,tK>0, 
the imports nt Rs. 23,10,170. 

It is difficult to form even an approximate OEtimate of the value of the 
exports from the district itself. The istimr^r csUites have never been 
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eiuJ Ibero are au TOtume of the crops grown m this portion of the 
Ajmer liiEtnut# Tfie exporU coiiaiat of grainj cottooj and opium. Without 
returns of the area nnuer grain-crops m the i&limrar estateSj which in BTca 
exceed one-hali:' of the Ajmer distrietj it is ipipossible to eolcolate how mtich 
more grain is produced in avenge years Ilian is necessary to supply local eon^ 
Fumption. In the longitude of Ajmer the liari'esis are so precariouE:, that; tlie 
grain trade obsenTS ho fixed roufe Some estiinatej however, may be given for 
cotton and opium. The area measured under cotton at the recent settlcEnent 
in the klialga villages of Ajmer-Merwara is B 32 I 9 acres^ and the estimated 
produce of the crop is ^1^665 rnuunds of uuclcancd eotton« Allowing 2 seers 
jicr head for local consnmptioE^ the aDHiial amount retained at borne by the 
inbabitunta of the hbalea villages is 6,7S5 mauHdaj leaving a surplus to be 
exported of 26^57d maunds, the value of which is Rs* 1,29^400. Cotton is 
largely grown, in the istinirdr estates, the soil of which is much more suited 
for i£ than that of tlje kbalsa; and adding the jagir villages, the value of the 
export trade of this staple may be set down at about 3^ lakhs, or the amount 
at which it ie estimated in the trade returns of Bcswiir, 

The area measured under poppy in the kbalsa villages of AjnaCr-^Mcrwara 
is 2,S iD acres, and the crop is valued at Hs. 1,39,233^ Almost the whole of 
ibis is exported to P^U in Sl£rw4r, as of the whole area under crop, 2,229 acres 
are in the Todgurb TFihsil, Tlicro is comparatively little opium grown in the 
ietinirdr estates, and the value of the export may be assiipfied at a bkh and 
a half. 


Ajmer possessce no manufxwturcs deserving of special mcotmn, with the 
cxception, pcrhsps, of the salt jian of Mmsar 
pargonn, T,'hc salt, which in years of heavy rain, 
exudes abundantly from the soil, is semped up and throum into large pans 
where it is.di^isolved in water* The water is allowed to run off into a low^er 
j>fln where it ia evaporated. There is a separate caste called Rharol engaged 
in this manuraciiire, but during the dry years of famine of l&68-fi9 the suit 
did not exude, the Khnrols, who have no land, nearly all died, and the 
inanufactnrc was ordered to bo stopped under the impression that it deterior¬ 
ated the soib 

Aj mer has a popialatbn of 28,369 according to the census of 1372, and 
1 ’ ^^>^2 largest town in the district. It is built 

' On the lower slojic of ilto Taragarh Hill, is sur¬ 

rounded by a stone wall, and possesses five gateways. The town is well 
built with some wide and open streets and scverjil fine houses. About 
one-third of the population is Aluhammudau, nearly all Rhadiius of the shrine 
of Afiiel>TiiJ-ud-din-chisti. The town was formed into a municipality' under 
Vet of 1808,, and the income in 1872 was Rb, 20,906 ; of tbia sum 
lls, 22,278 am due to octroi, and Es. 2,104 to nivzal gardens. The exi>en- 
ditiirc is well within the income* At the end of 1872 the muuici|'KaUty had a 
balance to it? credit of Rs. 25,81>2, of whieli Us. 17,500 had been invested 
in Goverurnent Paper* A project of drainage of the valley, wlilch is much 
needed, and which baa been very long in preparation, ns well aa other neces¬ 
sary improvemeutsi, will, it is hoped, soon absorb this balance* 

Ajmer is the residence of the heads of severnl iiuporlaut firms of Seths 
who have establish meats throughout Rnjput&ua 
and in other parts of India where they carry on a 
trade in grain, cotton and opinm* In Ajmer their chief occupation—almoi^t 
their sole occapatiou—is that of banking biLsiness proper, and is ooniiued lo the 
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and piirehaso of lunidbj, especially buEidia Cemt ite papiieat ef tribute due 
hy N'utivc States* Tlictr muiiey-lenaiDg^ businctij; has much diniiRisbed mtlufi 
tLe last ^e^v yearSj owing to tlie istiiururdars, who vyorc their principal cou- 
etituent**^ hnving hecn ptevented from boiTowingj and to the action of the 
eourte in giving decTces with protractod instalments* The Seths oomplain 
tliiQt this j^rrK^lure of the courts has renderetl tim viNo^ baniafi mdlfTcrenli 
aliotit pjiyin;* their debts when they are dqOj and the Seths find die return 
of their niouey so filow as to render it no longfer proiitabic to lend* 

Tbc original town of Ajmer was built inside the xmlley through whidi 
. the road leade to Tdr^garh, and thi^ place, known 

” as fndurhat, is still the residence of a numher of 

Mm^alman ramilies—Shaikhs, Pathans, and SaypilB* These people state that they 
are the dcseendanls of the soldiers vvho cflino to Ajmer in tbc time of ShAhdb- 
ud-dii], and arc a peculiarly dark race; they own no tniid ntid get a 
livelihood eliiclly hy farming the gardens nrouiid Ajmer. The old “ Ijooria” 
or rcaervoifu niid the temple to be hercafler dcBcribcd arc aliuoai the solo relics 
of the ancient town. 

The city is for the most part dependent for ite water-Gupply on the Antf- 
Water flu 1 sigar Like, froni which two lUQBonry channels with 

openiuga at intervala pass nudcrgroniid, one through 
the city, aud the other just outside it. The latter fills a handsome TCServoir 
built by Cdlonei Dixon and called the '^!Madir Kund.” No attempt has as yet 
been made to filter tbc water of the lake, wldcb is often in a very Impure state* 
The people on the south side of the city generally use the water of tbe 
wideb is a deep cleft iu tbc rocks at the base of the Tamgnrh bill, and wbkb is 
filled by a nevcr-fiiLiling spring, though surface water is also conducted into it* 
There is a similaruatuml spring on the Nasjr4b4d Gide of the city which was 
opened out by Colouel Dixon, and ia known as tbe Tlie wmber in. 

both tliese reaervoira is said by the people to poKcas a high specific gravity 
owing to the strata of lead through which it passes* Tliere are very 
few good wells about the town, and there are none within the walls. ^Vhat 
wells there arc are fed by percolation from the lake. 

The chief objects of interest are the dargdh, the AfAaidm 1-4 

f f , the fort of Tara^rh, and thc~fort of Ajjaier* Tho 

di*r^i!b!^ ^ u 1 dargdh is an ol^eet of veneration and pilgrimago 

to all religions and sects, Tlio emperor Akbor 
made a pilgrimage on foot to this tomb, and the banly.is of the dargAb 
bss^r daily lay tbeir keys on tbo&tepB of tbe shriuc before opening their shops, 
Khwaja Mueiyyfti.ij.td-dfa-chisti, the saint known as Khwdja Sahib, is said to 
have dioil in the year l^So A, D., at the age of 07, fliicl to have cOmo 
to Ajmer at the age of 53, shortly bclorstho invasion of India by 
Shahnb-ndHlin. Afniiy marvels arfl rclatetFor him in tbc 
and other works, and it is difficult to extract the historical facts of bia 
career from tbe mass of romantie legends which have gathered round bis 
name* It was at Meilinak that a voice came from the tomb of the prophet 
culling for Muciyyin-ud*din, and directing hint to go to Ajmer and convert 
tlio infidels. Ho obeycil the call, and on his arrival at Ajmer rested ou tho 
*?pot now kiiowm as the Kaa^urd tauitjulj In the dargdki, where at the time 
the king^s camels were tethered* From this he vras ejected and went and 
took up his abode on the bill which overlooka the Au^sAgar, the taorgin of 
which lake he found covered with idol temples, Tbe idolaters enraged ut the 
f-laughter of kid''by the Mu^almans censplred to massacre them; but when 
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ihev cflme io sight of the KLwaJa remdntid rooted tbe spot, and though 
1 hey tried to cj^Sulate Udm Mdm, could only oHimibte Bakin ^ 
lh/ido)atora, led by the grmt eorcerer AjH^b and the //«/4 S^dw, ^lew 
their attacks. They were defeated on every occasion, and finall) hegsed forgive- 
nesfl of the Kh^aja, and iovited him to coino and take his the 

tomi. He qonsequently chose tbe site of the present dargdh Shadideo and 
A;^^dl Muslims, but the Hnja refused to 1^ ijersuad^ in spite of 

a dream in Khorijsjftrij in which he saw the 


became Jiluslims, but 

the miracles, and it was owing to-- --^ , ai 

Kbwaja calling to liim to come over to India and help him, that Sliahib-ud^m 
was induced to march into Hidustan and complete the ruin ot the mhdel 

Khwaja was twice married, and his eldest lineal dtscendant, eaM the 
Dewanii, is the spiritual head of the shrine. All d^cendants of the kbwaja 
enjoy great consiJefation throtighout India. The of Haid^fibad, thev 

soy, wdH not eit in their presence, and the Mibirajis of Jaipur, Gwalior and 
Jt^pur place them oa a seat with themselves, _ * n 

Tt\ic darMh is built on the southern side of the city adjoining the city wall 
winch runs at the foot of the Tamgarh hill. The residence of the dewan ^ 
to the east of the shrine, and west of it is a quarter of the city appropnatea 
to the lihadlmB or servitom of the darg^b. The first objwt on entering at 
the main gate is Iha NaM-K^ana, containing two huge drums whiLh 
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w'erc presented by Akhar after the capture of Chitor, and just beyond this is 
a high uTtibed. gateway very tastelessly decorated with flaring colortt nnd 
with staire to the top. Here is treasured a gong, a^ portion ot the spoils ot 
Chitor, ’Lvhich is beaten O'* timcB in the ^4 hours. To the right of this arch 
ie a siiacinus courtyard where the MaAJii is held, and further On a hir^ 
mosqnc built by Akbar, now partially in ruina. Proceeding onwards to the 
holier port of the shrine, called the BJdtar^&a^^ldn^ the visitor km on 
the ri^ht a white marble mosque built by Shahjelian, still as pertMt and ires u 
as DU'the day it was fimahed. On the left is the tomb of the eauit with the 
tombs of his two wives on the north side, and the tombs of his daughter, 
lUli;-, Jamid, aud of Cliimni Begum, said tohavebeen adaiightarof Shahjeban, 
on the south. Tlie tomb of the Khwiija is a sfuiare-domed budding, with two 
eutrauecs, one closed by a pair of sandalwood doors, part ef the spoils of 
Chitor, an^ho other spauued by a silver areh presented by fciiwai Jai feingh 


KroraTlrf first to tbe sin th day of the month of Rajah Cn each year a holy 
festival called Un Mda is held at the darg4h. The festival lasts six days, for 
it is uncertain on what day the saint died. The proccedia^ consist tor the 
most iMrt of recitations of Persian poetry of the Siifi school, at an oMemhly 
called the MaMi. These recitations arc kept np till 3 o^cloekin the mormng, by 
which time many pilgrims arc in the cratatic devotional state technically 
known as lldiat. One peculiar custom of this festival may he mentiou^. rbere 
arc two brtm cbaldroQS inside tlie dargSb enclosure, one twice the sire of the 
other, which arc known as the great and little "deg." Pilgrims to ihe shrma 
according to their ability or geuerosity propo^ to offer a deg. TliesroaU^t 
(unount which can be giv'en for the large deg is 80 mnuuds ot nee, iS 
tnaundsof ghi, 35 of sugar, and 15 of almonds and raisins, bcsida iuiUtou 
and other spices, and the miuimnm cost is R&. 1,000. The hi^r tlic prepor¬ 
tion o£ spicos, and fruit, the greater is the glo^' of the donor Thirty- 

two years ago tbe Nastir llmfis of Jodhpur oOered a deg which cost rto. 
tnid its sweet savonr is stiU redolent in the prcciucte of the dargah. The 
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donor of ibe larg^ Ijoaidcs tLo aetuol cost of its cO'D tents, bas to pay about 
Rs. as presents to tbo ofSemts of tho sbrinOj and as o^feringa at tbc tomb. 
The snmll deg costs exactly half the largo one. 

When this gigantic rice-pudding is cooked it is looted boiling hot. Eight 
earthen pots of the mixture are first ect apart for tJie foreign pilgrims, and 
it is the hereditary privilege of the people of Indurhot and of the menials 
of the dargfih to despoil theeholdron of the remainder of its contents^ After (he 
recitation of the F^itihn, one Indurkoti seizes a largo iron lodle, and mounting 
the platform of the deg, bdlea a^^'ay vigorously- AH the men who take park 
in this hereditary privilege ore swaddled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid the 
edect of the sealdieg fluids Each takes a ladleftd of the etuIT in the skirt of 
Ills coat, ond not uncommonly finds the heat so overpowering that he la 
obliged to drop it. When the chaldron is nearly empty all the Jndurkotie 
tumble in together and licrape it clean. There is a story that Imdrid Khan, a 
Ressaldor of Jodhpur, wished on one occasion to make a fair and equable 
division to all, and partially accomplished his project; but on his return from 
the festival he wps stricken by a bullet directed by an unseen, if not enperna* 
turn], hand and died- There is no doubt that the custom of looting the deg is 
very ancient, though no account of its origin can be given. It ia gene rally 
counted among the miracles of the saint that no lives nave ever been lost on 
these occasions, though Iniros are frequent- The rice is bought by ma- 
bajans and others, and most castee will eat it. The number of pilgrims at this 
festival is estimated nt S 0,000, but no buying or aelliag is done except that 
QfjpodlflLiffi^ wares- 

I From an antiquarian point of view, the most interesting sight in Ajmer 

WrtTTv T ^jp is the masjid in tlio old town, which Is known as 

the '^Arhaiuin ka JLonpra, or the Eheej of two 
and a half days. Yurious accounts of the origin of tbie name have been given; 
the most. prol?flblc, perhaps, or nt least the only one which docs not rest on a 
supematumi basis, Is that Xut1>ud-(llu or Altameh on visiting Ajmer passed the 
temple on his way to Taragarh and enjoined that by his return in two and half 
days it should he fit for him to pay his devotions in- Accordingly by the ap^ 
pointed time it was transformed into n Muhammadan mosque. General 
Cunningham, in the second vDltime of the reports of the Archjslogical Survey, 
pages 253-SOS, has described this building in detail, and the following remarks 
are token from General CunniDgham'e report; —Like the gmat Kutb maajid at 
Delhi, the Ajmer mosque was built of the spoils of many Hindu temples w^hich 
were thrown down by the bigotry of the conquerors. The signs of re., 
arrangement in the pillars are not so striking as in those of the Kutb mosque, 
but they are equally numerous and conclusiv'e, and it is certain that the 
pillars did not belong to a Jain temple, as there are many four<armed figures 
sculptured on them. 

The Ajmer mosque is the finest and largest specimen of the early Mu-, 
hammadan mosque that now eitets. It consists of a quadrangle cloistered on 
all four sides with a lofty screen wall of seven-pointed arches, forming a 
nisgnilicent front tO the western side. 'Hie side cloisters are mostly ruined, 
but the whole of the seven noble arches of the screen wall and the greater part 
of the pillared cloisters behind them are still standing- The name of AlLamsh 
may Imj read on the lower belt of writing on one of the minarets which eur- 
niount the screen wall, and this is sufficient to show that tbe mosque must have 
been completed during the reign of AUamsb, or between A, D. 121] and t^-Sd. 
It Lb thus of the same age as the Kutb moaqiie at Delhi, ami General Cun* 
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uingliam is mditic-d to believe that the two maefjues were Je-signeJ by the game 
architect, aud that cveti the eime loasous may po&gibly have beeu em^tloyed in 
the dccoTQticii of eaeb-^ Estcrnally the ^jmer mosque is a square of 2.591 
feet, whereas tbo Delhi mosque is a square of 1474 only. The screen, wall 
of the Ajmer mosque is SOD feet long, that at Delhi is 135 leet. 

In the Knth masque the or l^luaKziD^s tower for colliag the faith¬ 

ful to prayer, is a distinct and geparoto building, hnowui ag the celebrated Ktith 
niindr., But in the Ajmer mosque we have the earliest example of a pair of 
Muaz2in''& towers in two small niinars which Eure placed on the top of thescrccu 
wall over the great centre arch^ This arrangement was impnioticuhle in the 
Delhi DLOsquCji as the screen wall is only feet thick, hut hi the Ajmer mosque, 
with its massive screen wall, Hi feet tluok, the nrohiteet found it possiblle to 
ci^ect two small miners, 10|| feet in diaoictef, for the use of tlic !!h1nan7Jn» The 
tops of both of these mindrs are now ruined, but enough still remains to show 
that they w'ero sloping hollow towers wdth 24 faces or flutes alternately an- 
gnlar and. circular, just like those of the Kutb nrinAr^ Like their gncid pro¬ 
to tvq>c also they were divided into separate stages or store}'s by hortzoiilol l;^lts 
of w'riLiiig. 

In the Djnsjid proper and in the cloisters there were originally 341' pillurg, 
hut as each of thego representod at least two of the origiiiQl pillars, the actual 
uumbor of Hindi! columns could not have been less tbau 700, whiofi is equi¬ 
valent to the spoils of from 20 to 30 temples* General Cunningham at tri¬ 
butes ike grandeur of conception and boldness of design exhihiUd in tliesctwojd 
great mosques to the genius of the Islamite architect, but the gorgeous pro- M 
(ligality of ornament, the delicate gharpness of finish, and the laborious nc- I 
curacy of workmanship which a££L.jmiispicuons in the execution, he considers | 
due to the skill of Hiudd magons. t ' 

The hill-fort of Tardgarh, i^lrich has played so prom iiient a part in the 
I p rf. history of the ptoviuce, is a eireumvitllatiou of the 

^ crest of the hill which overhangs the city of Ajmer 

and commandB it at every point. The walls of the hattfemeuts where they have 
not been huilt on tho edge of an inacceegiblc precipice arc composed of huge 
blocks of Gtonc cut and EC|uared, so as to make a dry wall of some 2U fuct thick 
and as many high. Tho apace within tho walls is HO acres and is much longer 
than broad, witli an acute salient angle to the south. There are several tanka 
inside the fort which ore filled during the rains, and generally con lain wnler 
throughout tho year* From 1813 to 1832 the fort was occupied by a com¬ 
pany of Kativo Infantry, hut on the visit of Lord William Bentiack in 
1832 it woa dismantled. Since ISGO it has been used as a satialarium for the 
European troops at Nasir&had, and the accomniodatioii was increased in 1873 
so as to allow of tho residence of IGO men* The summit is crowned by tho 
shrido of i^lccrdn Husain, whoso history has been related in Chapter IT. The 
shrine is endowed with three villageg, the avtTflgo annual revt>nuo of which 
is Rs. 4,367, Iinmeduitely around the shrine are the residencies of the khudltns 
rr servitors. Juhhfir Khan, chnmherlain lu the time of Akhar, built iho 
mosque, and the present conspiciicme gateway, from which there is n JUiigui- 
ticent view of tho Burremnding country, was built by Gumanji Rao Sindia. 

There is u tnaijsive sfi|[uaTe fortlticd palace built by Akhar on the north side 

Flirt of Airntr 

' ^ ' iLg ILijputana arsenal, but has Pow been turned 
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into a tahsi] and treaBuiy. It is a prominent objeet tn the 1and£Cfl|>e from ali 
parts pf the valley, but baa ne grent jjrefceiisioTis to architoctunil beauty, 
Ttus tke resTdenoe of Jabaugir when at Ajmer. Sliabjeban Iniilt a row 
of marble pavUioDs on the emlhankmeTit of the Anasagaltj and tunned into a 
residence what was aplcasure garden in the time eE Jahangir. 

The eitv of Ajmer is in latitude 36° 36' SCI', and*longitude 74" 39' 31'. 
It Is 677 miles from Bombay ami 328 from Agra. 

The thriviDg toern of Benw^r or Nayonagar next elaima notice as the 
chief mart of the cotton trade and the only other 
municipality in tlie district. Its position between 
Mewnr and Marwar gives it con^crcial ndvaulages. The income of the 
inunicipality in 1873 ivas Rs. 11^035, o£ w^hich aufn Rs. l5,4o7 n'ore oon- 
tribiited by octroi. The incidence of taxation per head of popnbtioa was 
Re. l-l3-6j white in Ajmer in the same year it was 13 aiiuaii 3 pies. 

NAynnagar la the only town in llerwarn, and is the creation, of Colonel 
Dixon. Ikforc 1835 there was only n small village of some 3t) or 40 .houses, 
close to the cantonment of Benwir, on the site of the prcsGUit town. Colonel 
Dixon issued noliGcationa of his intention to build a town, and in due course 
candidate's for 40 shops appeared. The work w'as then eommcuccd; tho streets 
were marked off at right anglesj the main streets having a breadth of 73 
feet, and being planted on each side ndth trees. JEohullna iveie allotted to 
tho different castes, and as the town grew and prospered, Government sanc¬ 
tioned the building of a town wall of stone set in mud and plastered ontside, 
which cost Rs. 33,840, and which has lasted excewlingly well. Colonel Dixon 
eetimat^ the population in 1H4S at 9,t>00 eotils, but nt that time it was 
probably not so large. The town now contains 3,031 houses, with a 
jMpulatioa according to the eeoflus of 1873 of 9,1)44 souls. The hjnacB are 
gcncrn]l 3 '' of CDasonry with slnh roofs. Ttiore is a colony of smiths, whoso 
ironwork is eiported to Ajmer, Mewar and Marw^ar; aud also a colony of 
dyers. 

With the exception of the town of Nasiriibad, which has grown qp with 
the cantopment, there are no other towns m the 
district with a population above 5,000. Kekri has 
about 5,000. The town is 50 milca from Ajmer, and in the early yeare of 
British mb hade fair to rival Ajmer ns a trading mart. It h^, however, 
been long in a declining state. Except iU position as regards native territoiy', 
tho town possesses no advatilagcs in itself; water of any kind is SL-arce, and 
sweet water con only lie ohtainL^ fVvjm wells snnls in the bed of the tank ad* 
joining the town. Xekrihas a wall, and is the residence of an Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, whose duties, since the istimrarthirs of the ndjgining par- 
ganas have been invested with magisterial and civil ifowers, have been much 
diminished. 

Pushkar is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and tho great sanctity of its 
lahc,etinalled, according to Colonel Tod,only by that 
of Manusarowar lu 'fibet, ia due to the belief that 
here Emlim£ performed theyujna, and that the Sanisvati here re-appenrs in 
five streams. 'Die legends connected with these two Ulicfs may be found in 
tho PmUnr-JfiiAdtttty of the PadMa PurnHa. Brahmi was iwriilcicd aa to w here 
he should perform the sacrifice according to the \ edaa, os lie had no temple 
on earth like other licitiee. As he relleotcd tho lotus fell from his hand, ami 
he detci mined that where it fell there wnuld he iierforpii his sncrifiee. Dio 
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tfttne re bound iiijiT slmok the earth la thre^ places; w'ater issued frotu all three, 
and dcE^cendiii^ called the namt? of the place Pushkar, after the 

lotua.* Brahma then collected nil the gods, nnd on the Hth day of the bright 
half of.Kdtik everirtliinig was ready. Each god aud rtshi had hie own special 
duty assigned to him, and Erahtnd stood tvith a jar of aiurit on his head. The 
sacrihee, however, could not begin until S^Lvitri appeared, and she refused to 
come without Lakshmi, Part'ali and Indrdul, wbora Pavan hcid been sent to 
eiiTomon. On hearing of her refused, Brahmd became enraged and naid to 
Indra: **'Search me out a girl that 1 ■ may marry her and commence tlio 
sacritico, for the jar of amrit weighs heavy on my head/^ Indra nccordingly 
went, hut found none except a Gujar^s daughter whom he purilied by pai^stng her 
through the body of a cow, and then bringing her to Bnihind told what he 
had done. Yishnu observed : BraUmaus and cows arc in realitjr identical ; you 
have taken her from the womb Oif a cow, and this may be considered n second 
birth, Shiva lidded that as she had pass^ through a cow she shanld be called 
G4yatri,t The Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might now proceedi 
and BrabrndhaTing married Gayatri nnd baiung cujoiaed silcn.ee on her, placed 
on her head the jar of nmrit, and the yajua commcDoed, 

The sacrihcc, however, was soon lutormpted by a naked man who appeared 
cry log, Atmat, Atmat!" and who, at the instigation of Shiva, threw a skuU 
into the sacrificial ground. M'^hcn it was attempted to remove the skull, two ap¬ 
peared in its place# flnd the whole ground gradually became covered with 
ekulls, till Shiva, at Brahm^'u request, finally agreed to remove them on condi- 
tiou that he should have a temple at Fttshkar, there to be worshipped under 
the name of Atmateswor^ Sleaaivhilo a umnhor of Brahmans, all ugly men,, 
arrived from the Dakhtn. As they bathed in the lake their forms changed into 
those of haudsome men, and the ghAt at a^hich they bathed, called Surup GhAt# 
is the re^rt. of pilgrim^ on the 1 lih day of KAtik. 

On the morning of the 12tli day the Brahmans came to Brahtad and 
asked where they were te bathe. Id reply he directed thorn to bathe in the 
Pr^chi Sarasvati, tlio stream which piu:oeo by the vilhge of Hakran, and it is 
explained how the Saraevati, after disappearing under ground to escape the 
heat of the Bre vi'hioU fibc is carrying to the sea, re-appearsin fiveebannets,t in 
the sacred soil of Pnshkar; bow two of these meet at Nntid, h miles from Push- 
knr; and how from t]io janetiou the river, thereafter called the Luni, pmeccds 
to the sea. The sacrifice wag disturbed this day by Eattu Brahman, who let 
loose a snake among the Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Biirigu 
Eishi, whose son imprecated a curse against Battq that he might become a 
snake* Baliu, going to his grandfather Brahms, was oonsoled by the promise 
that he should he the founder of the fith order of snakes, and was directed to 
go to the ^'dgpohfir, where he cihcnld receive worship on the &th day of the 
dark half of b^won at tbe place ealled the N4g*kund. 

The sacrifice proceeded till tlie 15th, each day having its appointed duties; 
for tills day the BralimaoB were directed to make a circuit of the lakes mid 

• Tho h&lj grymtid ritmdi fnr ancy^Vn nmpd Itt larF^t tnJtc, csllis] Tbo 

iwahil lAr II the J/AfAjrjr nrur tlic titab now Sttjfd Bsh The Ihird lako ^ tbu 

AdfliVA.! whkb Ei ■ianifJiiiiVl.jr llarbn Pmiikiw. The nuiiliDe It, itrj latalL 

And tborf Alo no boiSilinpi round it or round Hut third Ultc* 

t Tbv UoAijC of Qn^ntri mpj hs Hto In tSi; ttinpli: of BrnhUA, to tliAl of Drahum bimscir* 

X Tlic fir? ftrvAmi an fnuiocnilpd ■■ ^Mpraihd, Hitch rnllt into JjcaLl Poiiiikir; vhich 

Diilli inli:’ I'^'bkDT i ubich fAUs into Koniibt I'uibktr j NokJo, irhicb llowi patt 

hitiud; and Frileii, which paasCI hjr l^«kr*u. 
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to bfttlie m Gfijakup,*^ Shortly after their return Sdvitri appeared greatly 
incensed at the diEregard which had been sliowm to her. Brohma sought to 
pacify her^ but to no purpose^ and she went airny in a. rage to the bill north of 
the lake where ie her temple. 

After the yajna performed by Brohmdj Pu^hker became bo holy that the 
greatest Einttcr by merely bathing ia it w'ent to licaTen, Heaven became in- 
coaycniently crowded, and the gods compbined that no man any longer re¬ 
garded them or his duty, eo easy wee it to get to heaven. Brahnid agreed 
accordingly that the tirtA should only be on. earth from the 11th day of Katik 
to the full moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove the 
tirth to the air i^aniariMaAa) .-f Such is the legend given in the Paahkar 
Mabatnaya. 

The legends concerning Pushkar after the yajna of Bmhmd arc rather 
confusing. The virtue of the lake la said to have Seen forgotten till it was 
re-discovered by Baja Nahar Bao Purihar of Mandor, who followed a white 
hoar to the margiu of the lake, and then disioounting to quench hb tbirat, 
found 00 touching the water that he waa cured of a skm disease. He is ac¬ 
cordingly said to have hod the lake excavated, and to have built gh^ts» Push- 
kar after this appears to have come into the possession of Cheehi Giijars^ for 
there ia a legend that ^omc 700 years ago a large body of soimynais came to 
bathe in Puahkar j they disapproved of tlie Gujars being in possession of the 
ghats, killed them all on the night of the Bew'ali, aud turning out the Kdn* 
phaU Jogia, who had become priests of the temples, themaelvca left a repre- 
Bcnlative at each temple. 

There are five principal temples in Push kar, tboee dedicated fo Brahm^l, Sa- 
vitri, Badri Narayana, Yfiriiha, and Siva Atmateswara. They are all of compara¬ 
tively modem construction, for the old temples sntTered much at the hands of 
the Moguls, and Aurangzeb, as elsewhere in India, enjoys the rcputationof hav- 
iog destroyed all the temples^ A mosjld which is still kept up was built by 
him on the site of a temple to Kesho Rae* The temple of Brabmi was built 
by Gokul-Parok, an Oswhl Mah^janof Gwalior, and ia the only temple dedicated 
to Brahmd in India. The attendants at ilie temple arc Puri Gus^cna^ Tlie 
temple of Savitrl is built on the north of the lake, and was constructed by the 
purohit of Ajit Singh of Mara^Ar. The temple to Badri Narayana was re-built 
by the Thaktir of Kharw'a some 70 years ago. That of Yaraha, or the boar, was 
demolished by Jahangir, and the present temple wag built by Bakht Singh of 
Jodhpur. Goma Ruo, Subndar of the hfahrattaa, re-built the temple of Siva 
Atmateswara. 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake with bills on throe sides : 
00 the fourth side, the sande, drifted from the jdains of IWarn'nr, have formed 
a oompLete bar to tlie waters of the Jjike, which has no outlet though the fil¬ 
tration through the sand -bills is considerable. Bnibing gb£ts have been con- 
Btructed nearly round the lake, and most of the princely nod wealthy fumilies 
of Rajput^iiJi hove houses round the margin. The principal ones are those 
built by Kaju Man of Jaipur, Alielya Bio, ^e queen of Hoi kar, Jawdhar Mai 
of Bbartpur, and Baja Bijay Singh of Jl^rwhr. According to aucieni charters 
uo living thing ia aliowed to be put to death witbio the limits of Pushkar. 

It li the duty of pilprioii on UiQ t&ttl du/ of Katik to poribno the cirouit (i’on'lTvkiai of 
the Ijiltn Mill to 1bflth& in Uojikupv the taiifc now known hy the bemo of Ijlodi. Ba3. Tbe Tirtnei 
of tbo iirih of OajA krv eaiU to reoule in thU plnte. wbentre the nvino. 

t Tho rtrfA ™n \tc tuado to dfMteid by the Teciutiem of k mawtn ncdtnetiiciiia “ Apo hiolito 
mAyvIiLiafne, To unit^ro tro the ooaiw of ill Rood thiniji.'’ For itio ivctUtiou of tbo 

eijjtit'^yUablod Innntni " otu Cuiiuo NerOyiiELayii" ii tuflidejjt. 
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A short time ago an Eughsh OiCcsr Hrcd n rillo at jin alligator in the Jake; the 
i.vholo popnlation iiuniTOiately became m;ich eict^ited, pelitioii& were poured 
in, and it was with difficulty that tho Brahmana could Ije pncihed, Tlic 
uproar was probably owing as much to jealoasy of their invaded privileges 
as to any feeling connected with the sanctity of animal lifej but the latter 
feeliDg is not confined to the BrahnmiLS at Fushkarj and all tlio mercantile 
classes of the districtj being of the Jain pensimsion, Eire exceedingly tender 
of life. In the inuiiicipalitie& of Ajmer and Bo^war it is necessary, "for ami- 
tary reasons, to keep down the multitude of dogs whieh sivarni in every Indian 
town, but none are allowed to be killed., The mahajans in both towns sub¬ 
scribe and keep np a staft‘of sivecpcrs to catch the dog^, and a Dharm sak," 
31 ]>lnco where vagrant dogs arc imprisoned and fetl till nn opportunity arises 
for transporting them luj' batches! into foreign States. As a matter of fact, 
the dogs generally suce^ in returning to their native town in the rear of the 
e;irt on which they have been expatriated, sind the process recommehoei? 
iie novo. 

The population of Pushkar is about 3,7SO, and consists almoat entirely of 
Bmhmaus; of these there arc two divisions—those of the Bara Bds aud those 
of tho Chhota Bds, and these two have been |ieq>etually at variance. The 
Brahmans of tho Bam Bas are undoubtedly the older inhabitants, and they have 
held tho lands of Pushkar in jagir since long beforo the Mogul Empire. They 
say they are descended from Par^sar, the father of the.Vcdn Vyosa, and that, like 
the Matliura Uhiiubes, their names were omitted when the list of the ten Bnih- 
inanieul tribes was drawn up. They trace their descent, however, through oue 
Bhopat, and tho general belief is that this Bhopat wras a Mer. Brahmans will 
not eat with these men, who arc found only in l*ashkar and in a few of the 
neighbouring to^vns of MSrwhr. They arc gonernliy qnlled " ” in the 

papers which have been giveu by the Rajas on the ap|H>intmcnt of Purohits, 
and they intertnarry with the Brahman attendants at Jain temples. 

The Brahmans of the Chbotn cannot say wdieu they first enmo to 
Paehkar, hut there is a charter of Jahangir extant provLdiug that, of the 
olfenngs to the Brakmanfi, two-thirds should be allotted to the Bpxa B^s and 
one-third to the Chhota and this is et ill the rule of di vision . These lust Brah¬ 
ma ns arc divided into four classes, Gaur, Siinfiidh, Gujrati and Raj Pljrohit, 
and are the of the Rojas of Jaipur, Bikaiiir, Bhartfmr and Dholpur. 

There is a story that Siwai Jay Singh came to bathe in the lake, and gave 
his clothes to the Fun^AUt ^ Brahman of the Bam BAs. He was afteriiVaTils 
surprised to sec his clothes worn by a Serak in a procession at a Jain funeral 
at Jaipur. On CDt^uiry he found that .the Sttai was a son-in-law of the 
ruroAUj and he then took away the office fro in the Brahmans of the Jkira 
B^ and oonferred it on those of the Chhota B&s. 

Tlio fair at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and like other 
religious fairG is used as an opportunity for irsidc. It is atteuJed by about 
10 (3,000 pdgrima, who bathe in the sacred lake. In Ihjii the quantity of 
merchimdiso and the number of animals brought for sale was below* the 
avcisge—^there were ahont 700 horses, l,h50 cuinels and 1,200 bullra^ks. The 
horses are ebiefiy iMiinv^ti and Kutiawar, and the iiutive cavalry regimeats 
serving in Rajputdna generally send parties to purehasc rem^junta. 

Tho remaiuiiig towns in the district may be more briefly dismt^d. 

Bhiind, Masiiila, Sawar, Bsigbera and Plsangnu 
Ot ™ chief towns of their respectivo Thakiire. 

Tlierc is an old Jidn temple at l*jsangau which derives its name fiom its 
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dicing aituatvd near the PriyUHangama or jqnetion of the Saraswaii and 
Sagarmati strearaB, Khuma is celebrafcd for its tank. Deohu, Bundanvram 
and Gobindgarh have each a population of about Among the hbnl™ 

villageB KdmBar boasts of a large tallio from which it derives its naine^ Sri¬ 
nagar is fatuous OB the ceat of the former power of the Fudr Raj puts who wore 
dii?|)Ossc6sed by the Gors^ and whose representative is now Ttiakur of Riindsar 
ill Biknnir. Rdjgurh was held by the Gor Rajputs before the aaeondoney of 
' the Rshtore, and W‘afi given iu jogir in 1874 to tbe descendant of Us original 
rulers. 


* 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Ab regard* public iostruction, the province is in a very backward stale. 
There is no literary class in Ajmer, and the agricultural classes are quite 
apathetic on the subject. Out of a total number of 1,H3 headmen of 
villages appointed at the recent settlement, only 54 can write their names. 

With the exception of a monthly subsidy of Rs. 800, which was given 
Ajmer College. ^ English Missionary who had established a 

school at Ajmer, no attempt was made by Gov» 
emment to provide for the education of the people till the year 1851, when a 
school was opened at Ajmer. The school was affiliated to the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity in 1861, and since that time 37 pupils have passed the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination, and 8 of this number the First Arts Examination. In 1868 the 
school was raised to the position of a College, but with a staff of teachers 
limited to the requirements of the First Arts Examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

The College at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about a mile 
from the city. The present staff consists of a principal, a head-master, a 
teacher of mathematics, an assistant teacher of mathematics, and 17 assis¬ 
tant masters; the principal, the bead-master, and the teacher of mathematics 
arc Englishmen. The number of pupils on the rolls at the close of 1872 was 
235, of whom 181 were Hindus and 54 Muhammadans. Of these 90 studied 
English and Urdu; 38 studied English, Urdu, Persian and Arabic; and 107 
studied English with Hindi and Sanscrit. The total income of the school 
was Rs. 32,708, including a Government grant of Rs. 27,921, and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 82,063. 

Attached to the College is a boarding-house for the accommodation of boys 
from the village schools who have obtained scholarships, and 43 boys rcsid^ 
here in 1872. • 

There are 18 elementary schools supported by Government in Ajmer, 

and 11 in Merwara. The former are attend^ by 
Elnacntar, .chool.. ^ 

932 including 25 pupils attending the College with scholarships. Of this 
number 910 are Hindus, and only 22 Muhammadans; of the Hindus 412 
belong to the shop-keeper class, 131 are classed as agriculturalists, and 94 
as artizans and labourers. The total cost of these schoob during the year 
amounted to Rs. 13,244, of which Rs. 12,778 was a Government grant. 
The average doily attendance was only 688. 

No arrangements were mode at Colonel Dixon’s settlement in 1850 for 
the levy' of a school cess; but shortly after the announcement of the assess¬ 
ment, 75 schoob were estabibhed in Ajmer-Merwara, and Colonel Dixon 
possessed sufficient influence to induce the people to defray a large portion of 
their cost. The number was subsequently reduced to 57, and the contribu¬ 
tions were continded as long as Colonel Dixon lived. After his death, however, 
the clamours of the ])Cople against the cess became so violent, that Govern¬ 
ment authorized the cessation of the contribution, and all schoob except those 
supported by Government were closed. The intensity of the uuiK>pularily of 
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the cess TTtaj be gatbcited from the E^iCt that when the siftter-in-lnw of the 
llhioui RajA performed sati in lSi57j the bat request gf the Brithmaiiii who 
Burroimded the pile was that she might use her iaSucDce for the abolition of 
the ees3 for village schools. 

On this subject the kbotirs of the Bajputaoa branch of the United Pres- 
bvterinu Mission deserve notice.^ Tiie Hisstotij whose head quarters arc at 
lEkinburghj colleeU bet wee u £30,000 and £40^000 a year for foreign missions 
alone, and has si^c stations in Itajputanu. The hrst;, Be^war^ wns founded in 
A*D. 1860 ly" the Rev. Mr, Shoofbred. NasirfibAd was founded the follow¬ 
ing year. The Ajmer station was established in that of Todgarh in 

1863. Deoli received a Missionary in 1871 and Jaipur in 1871®. The whole 
cost of the Bchagls establiishcd by the Missiop is borne by the Mission Board, 
and grautg-in-aidj though offered, ha%^e been refused. The Mission has estab- 
Hshod 4 Angles Vernacular sebools ; one at Ajmer, one at Bel war, one at Na.. 
sirlbld, and one at Deoli, besides VcrtLacularhoys^ schools and G Vcrnnoular 
girls' schools : 2,142 boys and 290 girls are taught in these schools, total 2,4^32, 
and the average attendance in 1872 was 1,975, The Missiou has also established 
four orphanages m Belwar, Ajmer, Nasirlhhd and Todgarh, in which 371 or¬ 
phans of both seves are fed, elothed and edu<stted+ All of these children have been 
adopted by friends of tho Mission at home, who pay an annunl sum. for their 
support. This sum is supplemented by a Govenimcnt grant of Us. 2 per men¬ 
sem for each child. Most of the children were leftorphaas during the diaastroua 
ramiiieof 1869-70, and the question as to what shall he done with so many boys 
and girls now rapidly developing into men and women has become a most Import¬ 
ant one. The boys arCj as a nile, taught useful trades, and the hamlet of Asa- 
pura near Nasirdbad and aootber near Ajmer Lave been founded on land pur¬ 
chased by the [^fiBsion with a view of opening a cartser of agricnltnro to tho 
young community. It may be mentioned that a peculiar feature of this 
Mission is the medical agency, which has done a large amount of g^od, and 
which is very popular. There are fopr thoroughly qualified practitioners at 
Ajmer, Nasirlliad, Rea war, and Jaipur, who euperintcpd dispeusarieSj where 
medicine and advice is giv'cn gratis. 

The following statement shows In a synoptical form the etatietlce of the 
schools above mcjitioncd:— 



There ia no indigenous literary class, nor w'os there any printing press in 
Ajmer till 1871, when a native gentleman from 
the funjah established oae. From this press tho 


Literature tiiii] till FreiOi. 
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fomii EngltslA, HiuJi, nnU UrJu, 
neisJlpCT'''”*'’" '8 an orJiiuTy 

la Heiatterparlot Oie year 1S?0 the late Earl of Mayo visited Kajputdna, 

ainjc ^ durtiai- lieici at Ajnier suggi^ated to tbe 

should t« e^blislu^ at Ajmer where the future reLra of Baj^'^na 

"uJim^rta^dutt;" ' '’is'' 

™ *? that nhat nae retiuired by a young Rojiiut noble- 

laan »as moral and pliyHical trainmi>, as mneb, or more, than a kaowleite of 
t« . ; I.I- 1 '*'‘“‘1"™% pwpowJ that a purely arialoorntio Colletre Xuld 
tho jomt eapenre of (^vernment and its feudatoriee, and b. 
vited sal«cnpti 0 BS from the Chiefa. Tliey respondej by promises of euma 
amout tin^ to nearly sia lakhs. 'Ibe intcreet on tliis sum, added to a fixed 
annual suhsidT from the Government of fndia, forms the income of tlie College 
to bo devoted to the salaries of tlio edncatioual and subordinate staff, and the 

Ito the buildings it was arranged 

Itat the Collet itMit, with residences for the Prineipal and Hoail-Master 
should be provided by Government, and that each Sute ihonld build boarditl; 
hou^ for the aecommodalionof its own pupils within the Colle-re nteeincts 

A space of n^ut 150 acr<s, including^ tbd Bite of the old Ajmer Iteaidcnov 
Hns tditen up nt thg end of 1871 for tbe Collegi; groundB. But at tbia ijomt 
operaliune langmslied for wme time owing to indecision on the subject‘of a 
design for tbe main building wliicb was intended to be of a liigblj ornamental 
cliamctcrs jVqLire opei^tious were, however, coratdeueed on tbo subsidiarv 
buiIdiiigH towards the cIom of 1873 s Boarding-houses ibr Ajmer, Oodeypiir, 
Julbpnr, Jaipur (13 pupits each), Bhartpur and BLkanir (£ pupils oacti), ar^ 
idrcady finialiod as well as Louses for the Principal and Ilend-M^ter Hoi^ 
or boys from A war and Tout will complete the list. All the honscs wilh 
the exception of the Jaipur rt^sideiice built by tLe GoTerdraeat of that Slate 
outeido, but immedmtely adjoining, the precincts of the College, have been 
eonstrqeted by tlie iX-partment ot Publio Works. Thedcsigns tor all are in 
the 111 inlu-Sumceiiic style, and stono masonry of aLigb obsa has alone been 
used m thetr construct ion. 

Under the moat favotirable eireiimstanceB, the main College bnlldin*- can* 

H the ojiening of the College will not bo 

Engi^rs The Bret Principal is Major St. John, Royal 

Ajmer-Merwam contains seven dispensari^: the smlr dispensary at Ajmer 
DijpcnBBrid*, and the dbpenearica at Kefcri, ilasiida,' Pisangan, 

c rn. ^1 V. ^ttHnisar being under the charge of the Civil 

SuTg^m. TJe other dispensaries are at iMwor and Todgarb^and are under 
Uie charge of the Ai^istaut Surgeon at BeAwar, who is a native of Bengal 
* dispen^rica during the year 1872 was Hs. 4.,»85, of wliieh 
n ao imperial charge. The eiiKmditure was Bs. of which 

was the ^t of establishmont. The number of in-paLiente wris 
due, of nuU'jaUenta l-^65lb fn 1859 the revenue of the di^pZrire Z 
Ka. I,i61, of whicli 1,1(10 waa a Govcrnnicat grant. The numlev of 
iwtients wi» 119 iB-door, and 5,15S oql-dwr. The great want of tbe district 
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in i^pcct of the tliepenBxiries is that of coinl>etont naUvo tJootore, and it Las 
been proposed to establish » medical scbool at Ajmer, as it baa^ been foiind that 
from Bengal Proper do not make these insti tut ions popular with 

tlio people- It may he added that a email endomre adioming the Ajmer 

dispeukary bas been set apart for lunatics, but there is no luunlie asylum m 

Fn this place may bo given an aeeotiot of the institution attached to the 
DurgaU Khwiija Sahib, which is known aa tho 
Foor-boaM. tt Jjjngnr Khfino," and is the onl^- institution re- 

«.-inUiiis a poor-hoiis* in the dietrict. The euBtom of givins « dfily 

is ns nneientne the shViiic ilself, and U alluded to m all the old ^ante. Two 
maimdeofbarley are daily cooked in a eUnldron with salt and distributed at 
daybreak to all who come- The average dady attendance is alrtut 4UU. SSo 
intiuin^ is made as to recipients. Besides the 73 JO mainidB of gram 
are thus yearly consimiod, 004 maueds are annually distnbutcd to inhrm 
women, widows and other deserving pciaons at their own houses. The wholr 
charity is in charge of two darogas who receive pay from the funtlfl ol iiie 
institution. The cook, water-carrier, and other servimts are paid m 
In times of scarcity a second dole is issued in the evenifigc 
of the charity is al>out Rs. 3,0(10 per annum, of which amount Rs. 600, a 
large percentage, is the cost of supervision. 
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CHAPTER X, 

CIVIL. CBnnKAL, POLICE AND JAtl STATISTICS. 

TriB following ehows the Dumber of Courts m Ajmer^Jfcrwara 

at diiTeroDt periods :— 

Siahmfni nvmbtr q/ CIjki-/4 of ia ike Ajmer- 

JAerv^ara di^irict. 
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In the year ’when Mer^vara came tmilcT British managementj^ 

tbe civil aad criminal aiiil revenne admiaiatmtions ’were placed In tbe hands of 
one ofRcerj Captain lladj and civil and criminal cases vrere decided by pan- 
cliayet At this time in Ajmer there was a Sapermtendeot who was also 
Political Agent for Jodhpur, Jesuloiirj and Kishangarh, and aii Assistant 
who did the mass of the criminal work. The civil work was done by a Sadr 
Aniio, tho heavy cases being taken ap by the Saperiotendent* In ISSO-.o! 
Colonel Dixon was Stiperiutendcnt of both districts with civil and cnminal 
powers, nnd had an Assistant in Merwara nnd another in Ajmer. Besldc-S 
these covenanted officers there were two Sadr Amina in Ajmer, who did both 
civil aod cKminai work. In lSfiO-61 a Deputy Collector had been added to the 
al>ovo staffi, and by the Ajmer Coiirta Beguiation dated Sth Ifarcli 1872,, 
published under acetioo 1 of the Statute 33 Vic., Chapter 3, the whole Judicial 
ey^tcPd was reorganized. By thU llegtilatioii there ’were eight gradca of 
Courts eatahlUhed in Ajmer-SIerwam—(1) the Court of the Taheildatj fS) 
the Court of tbe Assistant CommiaaioDCT with ordinary powers; (3) the 
Court of the Assistant CommiBsioner with full powers ^ (4) the Court of the 
Cautoument Magietrate of Nasir^Ud; (5) thaCourli of the Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner; (6) the Court of the IJeputy Commi^oner; (7) the Court of 
the Commissioner; (8), the Court of the Chief CommisRloner^ Each of these 
Courts have ordinarily both civil nod cnminal Junsdretion. It was provided 
that if a Court of 11 rat appeal confirms a decision of a Court of first inetabce 
on a matter of fact, saoh decision shall be final. In the year 1372-73 there 
were seven Magisterial Courts. The Comraissioocr exercises the powers of 
0 Sessions Judge, and tlio Chief Commissioner those of a High Court. In 
the sflino year there were 11 Civil Courts exclusive of the Court of the Chief 
Commissioner. The Deputy f^tiimissiouer has been I uvested with the powers 
descrilied in Section 415A of the Code of Criminal Procedure, amf hears, 
appeals from the decisions of officers exorcising the powers of a Subordinate 
Magistrate^ He is invested with the powers of a Civil Court in all suits 
whatever be the value or amount of the Bubjeet-matler, and ’with power to 
hear apjwaU from deci^oas of any Civil Court ef the first four gradqa The 
aggregate value of suite in 1S72-.73 was Ks. 4,20,75>S, being nn average of 
Bs. 75. The Civil Courts do not sit during tho mouths of August and 
September. 
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Til Merwara, till the introductl^in of Act VIII of 18^9^ oil civil cases iFere 
deddcil bj panchayet. In Ajmer a cufltona obtained from ISIS to 1S4S for tbo 
Superintenuont to conotcraigD all ag’tcetiients presented by all classes of 
people desirous d£ entering into pecuniary engagements with mabajans or 
others^ The contracting parties either in person or by vakii appeared ^fors 
tbe signing autboritj to vouch to the corrcctnees of the document. The 
purport of the vrritingj, whether giving a whole estate in mortgiige or pledging 
property to a smaller e^tentj was not noticed. It was eoiisidered suflUcient 
that the parties eoncerned verbally certihed to the correctness of the instru^ 
montt The ]>aper thus signed was eonsidered^ on a parity of circumstance, 
with a decree of Courtj and as such it has been acted on to tlie present daj\ 
The production of the ** dasUkhatti tbrac-nama," with the request on the 
part of tiie plain tiff that the engagement he carri^ thfoughj hue met ivitb a 
prompt compliance. Upon o retjuisition on plain paper, the same process has 
issued as if tbe case had been es^blisbed in the Civil Court after the pay« 
ment of all legal expenses. In this manner has a large portion of the Ajmer 
territory become impicdged to the monied interests. On the calls of the 
tahsildar on the istim raid are becoming presBiog, the agentj iivith the friendly 
monej'-lcndcrj appeared before authority, when the prooeeda aiising from Bomo 
of the rilloges for a term of yen'ra were signed away to the money-lender/'' 
Such is Colonel Diion'a account of the custom which he uus the first to 
discontinue. In lien of it a system similar to that prevailing in the Bcgula* 
tion Provinces prior to the pafsing of the Code of Civil Procedure was cetoib- 
lished. On receiving the plaint a notice was issuiid to the defendant directiug 
his attendance by vakil or in person within Jh days. Should ho not have 
attended within that term, proclamation was made that if he should not answer 
within another term of 15 days, the case would be decided erfiarti. Should 
he file hie answer, the reply and repUcation are called for, the issues to be tried 
arc then determined, and a period of sis weeks is allowed to the platutifF to 
produce his proof. Thus it may happen that three months have elapsed before 
the ease is ready for trial. After this there is often moat unnecessary delay in 
deciding the points at issue j one party applies for the po«tponcment of the 
trial, or for more time, then the opposite party follows suit. The papers are 
often ahsurtlly lengthy, and filled with nice arguments on points quito im¬ 
material to the real issue/^ Sneb is the description of Slojot Lloyd writing in 
ISfiO. 

Ttie accompanying statement shows the strength of tho regular and ma- 
nicipal police and of the village watch in the district in tbe year 1&71, Police 
stations aie divided into let class, 2nd class, and outpostsHi In Ajmer there 
arc Bii first class stations, sii eccond class, and nine outposts. In Merwara 
there are three first sULious, two second class, and seven out-pests; total 
nine first class, eight second class, and sixteen outposte. One of the chief 
difijcuUies with which the police of the district have to contend is dacoities by 
large bodice of mounted men,, and there is reason to believe that gangs often 
pass through British territory, especially the narrow strip of ^Icrwcmi, in 
going to or returning from the scene of their dacoities. 

Q’here is now only one jail in the district, that of Bt-ftwar having been 
recently closed. Till the year 1860 the Ajmer jail was iu an old native build¬ 
ing near the city, and owing to the unhealthiness of the site the mortality 
was very great. In 1854 out of 188 prisonem IS died ^ iu 4855, 18 out of 
166; m'l856, SO out of 122; In 1857, 25 out of 188, In 1S5S the daily 
average of prisotiyrs was 169, nud tho mortality amonuted to 34, or 20 per 
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cout- A ncnr Jail was commoaccd in 185S t>D ons of the healthiest eites m 
^Jmerj and the mortality is now reduced to under 1 per cent. Before the new 
jail was built, no in-door work was done hy the prisonerst No regular statistics 
of t^e Ajmer jail am procurable before the year 18d4-G5| when it was placed 
under the Inspector General of Prisons, The following’ statement shows the 
compamtive statistics of the jail for the years 1864-05 and 1870-71 t— 


8(atijt(ia of the Ajmer Jaih 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IIILITJIBY. 

There arc three military atationfl in the dietrict—^NasirihfiJj Deoli, and 
Ajmer; the two latter being'firnTboned by local corpe^ The cantoDnacnt oi 
Nasirlilidd is situated on a bleak bare ptmii wbidi slopes eastwanls from the 
furthest range of the Aravali Hills in thjs directioD+ The drainage is go<xi> 
but there is a great lack of sweet water*" All the wells in the cantotuneat are 
bnKkbh, and many are quite bitter* Drinking water for the troops has to ho 
carrieil a distance of about 3 miles* Many sebemes have been proposed for 
supplying the eaiitoumout with water by forming a tank-embankraent in the 
Dearest range of hillsj and one of thesOj by which water will he hrougbt n 
dUtance of 5 milee from a village called Danla, wiU probably before long bc 
carried out. 

Tlie lines of Haeiribdd were laid out in ISIS hy Sir David Ochtcrlony, 
who early iu the year ISIS had marched into Rajput^aa with a force of 
S regiments of inftmlry; one of cavalry^ and a pToportiqnatfi amount of ar- 
tiUeryj w'ith a view of cfTecting the dispossession of Amir Khanka forcesj, and 
confirming the newdy-formed and renewed treaties of alliance and protection 
with the States of llojpntaoa. Two accoiitiLs aro^ given of the origin of the 
name. Aeeordlog to one it was after a Fakir, Nasir Shnhi whom the General 
found liTing in the place. According to the other, the Dome is derived from, 
the title of Nasir-ud-doula which Shiih A lam conferred on Sir David Oebter- 
lony for bis defence of Delhi against Holkar in 1S04* The cauto'aincnt is 
laid out in a contlDuoiis stretch of over a mile lu length, the lines of the 
troops beiDg to the windivarxl of the officem^ bungalows, 'to the leeward of 
which is a large irregularly built open town witb about 1S,000 lulmbitantd. 
Tlic garrison consists of a battery of Royal Artillery, a regiment of European 
Infautry short of a detachment left at Nimnch, a regiment of Bombay Tn- 
fautrj'i and a squadron of Bombay Cavalry from the regiment at Nlmaeb, 
It commanded by n Brigadier-Gciicr£d with the usual staff, but forms part 
of the Mhow Division of the Bombay Army, and is generally vbited once 
a year by the Major General of the Division, Though Ajmer^ hi^ always 
belonged to the Bengal rresidency and has olwajs been administered by 
Bengal Officers, Nasirabad is under the Com.mandcr*-iii*Chicf of Bombay and 
is garrUoued by Boml>ay troops* , 

Tlie cantonment is administered by a Cantonment Committee under 
Act XXII of a Bengal Act, and the Caatonmeut.Magistrate exerdscs civil 
and criminal jurisdiction within 4 miles radius of the cantonment, Nasimbad 
possesses a Chaplain of the Church of England appointed by the Bishop 
of liombayq and a Homan Catholic Chaplain. With the exception of the 
United Preebytenan Missienariea, there are no other ecclesiastics io the 
district, the chnplmu at Nasinibfi,d being supposed to minister to the spiritual 
requirements of the Europcau inhabitants of Taragarh, Jaipur, BcAw'ar and 
DeoH* Extracts from the icgietcra of birlhe, deaths and marriages In Ajmer 
aro forwarded to the Registrar of the Bombay diocese; but the AdmiuUtra^ 
tor General of Bengal takes charge of the eatatw oi persona dying 
intcfitalc* 
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Tb <2 dntoDmcnt of i£ iibont 7D miles from Ajmer in the midst oT 
native territerj*, but the cantonmeut itself is ooii- 
flidored port ot the Ajmer Biatrict- It is garrisoued 
by an Irregular Cavalry Regimeiit from the Bengal Prcaideney, and a local 
corps eall^ the Deeli Irregular Force- This latter ooDsists of both cavalry 
fmd iiifantrjj the cavalry being mostly Sihhsj while the infantry are AleonaSj 
a predatory tribe who have been enlisted as soldiers with a view of weaning 
tliem from imlawful pursuits. Tlia Commandant of the force has been 
gazetted as Cantonment iMugistriite^ and disposes of the few magisterial dises 
which arise here from time to time* 

The Mern'ora Battalionj whose h^md-tjuarters were removed from Beawar 
to Ajmer in ISJlj, demands a more esteudeJ notice, 

enrnrn a oa, ^ iraslnigely instminental in the pacification 

and civilization of Merwara; and the rcsolotiou of the Governor Generil 
in Council dated SOth June I82'2j which directed the formation of a local 
corpe in Merwam, yields to none in importance among the meaBures adopted 
to reckim. the Mere from their predatory habits*. The nucleus of the retgiment 
then, raised was composed of drafts from the Rampura local hattodion^ which 
in its turn had been formed from the remnants of the army of the noto¬ 
rious Amir Khan. Tlie total strength of the new battalion w^as tumJ at OiiiD 
of all raoh?, diN'ided into S companies. Vacaiieiee for 340 Mere as sepoys 
were reserved, and a certain proportion of the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned posts were set apart for those Mers who should eooaeat qualify 
themselves to hold them. The corps wag enntoued near the old town of Bi.'a- 
war, about 30 miles south-west of Ajmer^ theu m the midst of n w'aste 
nnd nnciiltivated tract of country At first there was considerable dillicEilty 
in obtaining recruits, but Hfil Mers of all ages from 50 In 14 years were in¬ 
duced to enlist by a largess of five rupees and the favourable inllucnce of a 
general Icoet* Not only was it dilficult to enlist men, but It was still more 
diflicult to retain them after they had enlisted. Many returned to their 
vdllogi;* being unable to brook the restraints of military service. The re¬ 
giment, however, soon found uo dillionlty in attracting men to it? standards: 
some of the most .smart and desendng recruits were rapidly promoted, the 
first feeling of mistrust soon gave way to one of attachment to the service, 
and while tlie battalion gained in popularity, it also attained a creditable 
standard of eflicieney from a military point of view. 

During the early years of the existence of the battalion many Mer 
sepoys used to take their discharge on the completion of three years' sendee, 
by which lime they had generally managed to save sufficient money to 
purchase a pair of bullcteka. They then returned to their villages and "took 
to agriculture. In this way the number of those who iti the new regiment 
had learnt what duty was, and who had acquired liabits of discipline, ohiSicnce, 
cleanliness and good faith was sufTieiently great to influence the inhahitatitij 
of Sletwara in the direction of in Justly and order. In lH3u a system 
of agricultural adiauces was established, and from that date discharges, 
though still numerous, were much less frequent. Ill 182,3 the eautonment? 
were moved 4 miles south adjacent to what was suhscqueutly the site of the 
town of Naj'ftnagar* 

lu 1825 the battalion was augmented by the addition of ten men per 
company, thus raising it^i strenjj,th to 76tt of all ranki^. The immediate cause 

• The rdtowing^ aCoweit of tLe re^iueDt Iue bna ttkirli cLtefly from Colourl Diian*s ** Sketch 
of Mcttoh." 
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of aogimenlaticni w^as severe tletaclvmont duty on the ouUposts. in t!ie iferwara 
hills, lliis did not, howevetj prevent two companies bcin^ detnohed to 
Ajmer in IS3E, —one as llio escort of the Ag^eat Gotcthof Genorah the other 
as a citjr guard. In JS3S, however, this quota wiia reduced by half on account 
of the eieossivfl fitmn exsmsed on the cordis. 

It was not till the year 1330 that the battalion saw any active service, 
but in that year it was found necessary to despatch a force composed of the 
Merwara battalion and the Jodhpur legion ngniiiat eeveral ontlawred Thakurs 
of Mariv^r, who, under the leadership of one Chiman Singh Champ^wat, had 
for several years devoted themselves to pillage and liigliway robbery, and 
whom the iVfahara]n of Jodhpur was unable to sulxlne^ The outlaws tad 
established their head-quarters in the wild enuutry near the town of Kot in 
Merwara at the entrance of the Diner pass. The two regiments under the 
command of Captain Dixon moved 011 the euemy from difTcreut directions, 
siiid after a sharp struggle Buccceded in completely dislodging the outlaws^ and 
breaking up the band, many of whom w'ete billed, wdth their leader Chiman 
Singh, in the action. The loss of the regiments waa only S men killed and 
wounded, nnd the thunks of the Governor Genetal were accorded to Captain 
Dixon, while the conduct of the battalion met wHth high commendation. In 
the autumn of the same year tho services of the regiment wore again put into 
roqnisition for the expedition ogainsl Jodhpur, hut as Mahanya Alan bingh 
submitted to all demands, no hostilities occurred and the force wus marcln^ 
back to its quarters at Dcawar. Lth this event cuds all that need bfl said 
of the ^lerwara local battalion till the tnittiny of 1S57. 

The troops in Nasirdbild mutinied on the S8th ^lay 1857. Early aotico 
havintr been conveyed to CJolonel Dixon, eommnndiug the battalion at Beswar, 
he immediatelv ordered a company to move on Ajmer. By a forced march 
of 33 miles during the night. Lieutenant AV. Cnrnep, commanding the de¬ 
tachment, w'aa enabled to oeeiipy the magazine at Ajmer before information 
of tho occurrences at NasirSbad had reached the company of the ISth Native 
InfantTy’' then garrisoning the magazine. It consequently permitted itself to 
l>e relieved and marched to Nasirahad, and by this prompt measure the safety 
of Ajmer was secured. The detachment was sulisequently strengthoni^ by 
further reinforcements from Beaw^nr. Duriug the course oi the mutiny a 
detachment of the battalion was employed with the Kajputaiia field foi^ 
under Major General Sir G. St. Patrick Lawrence and moved against the 
mutineers of the Jodhpur legion, who bod established themselves in. the wollwl 
tovm of Ahwa in Mdrwir. For its eervices and for the unshaken fidelity and 
loyalty displayed by the cori^, all men serving with the battalion on tha 
1st July 1357 were rewarded with the grant of the pay and privileges su 
rfgards ^wusion of soldiers of the line. 

In December 1357 tho Government of India authorize^l the fonnation ot 
a second Mer regiment under the eonimnad of Lieutenant W. CarneU to be 
stationed at Ajmer. On its formation the Alenvara local battalion was re¬ 
duced by two companies, which were drafted into Iho new regiment. Tho 
strength of the united qoti «5 wiis 1,500 men, but the new battalion cuJoyL^l 
but a short existence. In 1S61 financial reasons rendered its reduction neces- 
rarjv and In Octolwr of that year it w as amalgamated with the old Merwam 
local battalicn which was then raised to the strength of 1,000 of all ranks. 
Invaliding, tho ofilr of gratuities and discharges, relieved Goveniment of all 
Buporuumcraries, aud the now regiEuent, under the designation of the Merwara 
Police Battaliun, was placed uudtT tho Inspector General of Police of the North- 
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Wefitorn PrOTiitccs. Bjr this m^^ure the battalion, witb the exception of Ihc 
men on wliom special privileges had been conrerr^ as a reword for loyalty 
during the muUnyj iras deprived of the adTantoges in re3i>ect of pay and 
pension which were afterwards conferred on the other local military corps of 
llajputana, and the men were consequently discontented, while the regiment 
was practically usele^ for pnrposes of police. These, among other cogent 
reasotis, induced Lord Mayo, after his visit to Ajmer in 1870, to reorgatiire 
the battalion into a purely military corps. AecordiDglyj by the resolution in 
Council dated 30 th November 1S70, the numbers were reduced to a total 
strength of 713 of all ranks divided into 8 companies. The pay of the men 
was raised from 11s. 5^8 to Ks. 7 a month, and they were granted the same 
privileges as regards pension and allowances as the other load infhutiy corps 
in RajputJina. At the same time the head-ijuarters were transferred from 
Be^war to Ajmer. 

There are no regulations fising the proportions of the castes to Iw enlisted, 
but tbo variations ate slight and the tendency is towards reduction of the 
foreign element. Tlie present composition of the force, consiating of 710 men* 
is OS follows: him351, Merats 332, Muhammadans, chieliy belonging to the 
Ajmer dietKct, 33, Brahmans 19, Kajputs 19, JaU 0, Gujara 3, other castes 
43, chief!V from Raiputiiua, thongb a few come from Oudh and Benares. In 
Colonel Dbton'fl ** Sketch of Jlcrwaia” tbo oonstitntioD of the corps about 
the year 1843 is given ns 399 Purabk, men from the North-Western 
Provineca, or of other castes than Mers, and 431 Mere and Meratsj total 760, 
It will thus he seen that the corps is mote local now than in 1348. The 
regimeut has recently been armed with the enheld rille. When there is a 
promise of an abundant barvest, reernits are scarce, but when distress tbreatciis 
Merwata, candidates flock for cnlistmeDt. Apart, therefore, from the politicnl 
advantoges of a regiment which has no sympathies in common with ^jputa, 
there is reason to believe that the exL^tence of the regiment is a real boon 
to the district of IMcrwara, affording employment to nmuy who would other¬ 
wise be without a liveliho^, and by means of the savings which are anuually 
accumulated coutrihutiiigtothc w^calth of the people. The regiment, how^ever, 
1ms ceased to bo what it was in former davii^a school through which the 
greater part of the youth of the country prissed; and more specially si tree the 
removal of the head-quarters to Ajmer, its influence on what may be called 
the home ae|KK;ta o-f the corps has beau much diminished. T^'hile the battalion 
vvos at Beawar tbo Boldiers wdio enlisted for tho most part from the villages 
immediutcly adjacent were allowed to go after patnde in the morning to their 
hemes; they worked all day in their fields, and were kock to cantonmeiaU by 
night. Lenve was often applied for by those ivbo lived nt a greater distance, 
and freely granted. The men, therefore,continued practically to form a part of 
tlic agricultural population: they met their relations freqncntly and their 
pay went often to the common stock. 

Soldiering has now become a profession. Men who enlist do w for their 
life-time and only take thetr discharge when invalided or entitled to their full 
pension. After their term of service b over they invariuLly aeltlo down on 
their ancestral land, and have probably saved enough to dig a well for its 
improvement. Here they spend the remainder of their days, aud have general¬ 
ly cousidemblo influence in the villages, especially those who had attained to 
the rank of subindar or jemadar in the biittaliou. 
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CHAFTEE XII- 

MEDICAL AiJil M ETEOUOUXtICAi. 

A STATEMENT iB appended alio wing the rain''fall Keasored at the atatiens of 

Ajmer, Bcawotnad Tedgurb, froiu tha year I860- 
Since 1S63, the rain gupge at Ajmer baa been 
placed in diar^ of the Meteorological Department, which 13 Bupcnntcndcd by 
the Cildl Stir^n, The regisle^ of Bekwar and Todgarh are in charge c£ 
the telisildnrs. _ _ 
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This table, which is not, perhaps, quite reliable, gives an idea ef the preea- 
riousnesa and partiality of the rain-Ml. 

what may fairly be called the “arid zone " and is the debatable bnd between 

the nortWastem and south-wi^tern monsoon s, and beyond the full mflnen^ 

of either* "The south-west monBOOii sweeps np the Narbada valle) from 
Bombay, and crossing the tnbledand at Nimach copions suppliB to 

Malwa, Jhalnwar, and Koto, and the coontnes which lie in the course of the 
Chambal river* The clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutehh ate depnyed 
of a great deal of tbcir moisture by the influence of the hills m tho^ countries, 
and the greater part of the remainder is deposited on Abu and the higher 
slopes of tbo Artivali, leaving but little for Merwara, where the hills are lowerj 
and still less for Ajmer* It ia only when this moiiswn is in conaidemble force 
that Alerwara gets a plentiful supply from it, and it is only the heaviest 
Btcmis which get ns far ns Jodhpur, where the average ram-fall docs not 
exceed 4 or 6 inches, while beyond this is the raml^ land of Smde, The 
north-eastern monsoon sweeps up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of 
Bengal and watem the northern part of Rajputana, hut hardly penetrates 
further west than the longitude of Ajmer. On the conflicting strength of 
these two monsoons tho rain-fall of the district depends. 
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The prevailing wind during the min^ eeason is a soath*westerly onsj but 
there is bat little rain which eomcB tram this direetiqu. The EQUih^^west 
menBeon is exhausted before it reaches even Merwnraj and If this monsoon is 
in the esecTidanti the weather will be oloiidy and there be light and partial 
showers^ hut no heavy min. ’When the wind veers round to the west^ as it 
often doeSj there will be do rain. It ia from the uorth-eaat that Ajmer^ 
Befiwar and Tudgurh obtain their heaviest rain-falh^ though tbe south-^vestem 
monsoon has naturally more eJTect at Todgarh than at Ajmer^i Thu ceutml 
portiona of the province often receive heavy falls from the north-westj the 
DDrth*east monsoon being apparently diverted from its course hy the winds 
from the desert. The direction of the wind is most changeable and the 
min'fall is cxeccdiDgly partial. 

hiot only, howeverj is the rain-fall moel precarious and partial, varying 
an total amount very much from year to year and from place to place, and 
falling with fury upon one side of a hill while the other side is perfectly dry, 
but it is most irregularly distributed over tho rainy season, and most 
uncertain as to the intensity of the fall, lliis last questiou is a most 
important one with icfereucc to the filling of the reservoirs. If the rain 
fall in light showem, even though it be on the whole an average lall, the 
soil will absorb it, the nullahs will not run, and the tanks will remain empty. 
If tho fall is sudden and heavy, and at the £;imc time general within tho 
catchment area of a tank, the chauo« are that the embankment will be 
damaged. Tho best rainy season is one which iueludcs a full of 3 or 4 
inches In the 24 hours in June, and a similar fall iu September with interme¬ 
diate showers.. Then tho tanks fill and are replenished for the rubl harvest, 
and the kharifcrop is not drowned with excessive ruin. 

These pcculiRritics may be illustrated from the history of the years for 
whleh the rain-fall has been given. The years Lmmediatoly before 1860 were 
years of heavy rain, averaging lu Ajmer over 30 inebes, but the rainy season 
of 1860 was a very bad one. Whnt rain tbere was fell in sligwcrs iiisulEeLeiitF 
to fill the tanks, and there was. no rain in September. The kharif bar vest 
failed, and but that Mfirirvdr had fortunately good rains and furuisbed supplies 
of both grain and grass, the geareity which ensued would have amounted to 
a famine. The north-east monsoon failed over the North-’Western Provinees 
this year, but Murwir got more than its usuid supply from the south-west. 
In 1861, the north-east monsoon appears to have b^u in ibe osccudunt but 
hardly reached to Todgarh; 1862 ivas a year of cxtraordiiiariily heavy rain) 
the fall was spread over u long time and was not violent enough to damage 
tho tanks. The kharif failed, however, from excess of moisture, but the mbi 
was splendid. In 1SC4 there was an average fall, but it all fell before tho 
Bccoud week in August. In 1865, there was no rain till the aecoud week in 
August, and it ceiled entirely iu the second week of September, only 1 inch 
8 cents being regifitcred in Ajmer in that month. There were some heavy 
showers, hoiirevcr, which filled the tanks. In 1866 the rains licgan in the 
second week of August and fvll continuoiiBly till the end of the month. In 
some places the tanks were not filled, in. others there were very heavy fulls. 
Bat far the tanks, each of these three seasons would have Ijiuen one of very 
severe dLstress. The year 1867 was favourable j but the following year 
was one of famine, the average fall of all the stations being only 7'4 inches. 
The mica of 1863 were not uufavourable as regards the nmouut of the fall, 
but no Tain fell till the middle of July, and there was no rmn again for 
nearly two monlba. The ram-fall of 187U was below the average, but was 
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pretty well distributed. The last three veara have Ijeen average years, but the 
fall wiifl irregularly distributed. In Ajmer, in 1871, tbere were B inches 
during the month of June aud half an inch in August. lu lliere was 

1 inch in June and 18 inches feD hi Angust. Tlie rain-fall of July and 
September was nearly equal m both years. In IS?3, the greater porliou of 

the rain fell in July. , . j ^ 

The climate of the district h dry atul healthy, and there are but tew (lavs 
on which a strong wind does not prevail, lu the 
Tveatber strong easterly breezes alteraate with 
hot west winds and heep the atmoapherc onoL During the rainy season 
a south-westerly or north-ensterlj wind is nearly alwaya blowing according 
fis either monsoon is in the asecndatit* The cold weather commences later than 
in the North-Western Provinces, hut the cold in the months of Dwomber, 
January and February may be called severe^ There is olten hoar-frost on 
the ground in the early momipg. The following fitatement shows the mean 
highest and lowest temperature for each month of the last three years 
according to the standard thermometer at the Ajmer jail 
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There are no truatworthv statistics as to the annual birth-rate and death- 

rate throughout the district. Birth a arc not ro- 
iiirttL iind mtrr. ported at all, but deaths are reported. The in* 

fomiation is collected frora the villogc head-men hv the PoUm, who in their 
tom relj on the teporte of the chnukidom, a body of men n-ho ore very m. 
sniBcicntly organized in Aimer. The font months from November to Fehmary 
seem to he the most fatal season, the hot season ooniM neat, and the r™y 
season from July to October seems to be the most healthy In the towns the 
statistics aiE perhaps more reliable. 

,vas 5.f65 per mille j of Eiekcee 35;(!7 ; of Beawnr 41;ofl; of NasirabW ii US. 

The Civil Surgeen, whose experience of the district dates from the year 
of the mutiny, report that there are no diseases 
Etitlcintci dtieaBc*. endemic in the tiistrict, unlets the fevers generally 

prevdent m Ajmer city in the mouths of October and November, and which 
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were very fatal in 1872, can be classed as such. These arc believed to be 
dae to the very defective draina^ to the valley, and various drainage schemes 
have been pro|>osed since 1859. The work was commenced in 1874, and 
there is now a chance of its being completed. 

During the last 18 years there have been five outbreaks of cholera in 
Ajmer, namely in 1861, 1862, 1865, 1807, and 
er 1869, the first and the last j*ear being those in 

which the disease was worst. Cholera usually appears in the rainy season. 
The cause of malignant cholera is believed to be a peculiar poison in the 
atmosphere, while non>malignant cholera may arise from sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, from im^re water, indigestible food, bad meat, stale 
vegetables, or intemperance. Dyscnteiy' and diarrhcca are very prevalent daring 
the rains, as also is rheumatism. Cases of ophthalmb are frequently met 
with. Diseases of the skin are very common; they assume various types and 
characters from a common herpetic eruption to the most inveterate form of 
lepra. Pleurisy and pneumonia carry off a great many people in the cold wea« 
thcr. Boils and abscesses are very prevalent daring the rains, aild scurvy 
is common at this season. Guinea-worm is almost always more or less preva¬ 
lent, and in some years hundreds of people ore attacked by this malady. 
Unless the worm is extracted at an early stage, considerable irritation and 
inflammation 8uper>'enc, and it may be weeks or months before the patient 
reeovers. Europeans are seldom attacked by guinea-worm, and this im¬ 
munity is attributed to Europeans drinking well-water and having it pro¬ 
perly strained. There are no cattle epidemics recorded of late years, nor 
have there ever been any epidemic attacks during the gatherings of pilgrims at 
the Pushkar fair, or the fc^val of the Khwaja Sahib. 

There arc said to be some three thousand different kinds of physic to bo 
obtained from the shops of the nansiris or native 
^ druggists; but of these only three hundred ore 

believed in ; nearly all are imported from other parts of India. Most of the 
drugs of real efficacy used by native practitioners are to be found in our own 
pharmacopccia. 
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CHAl^TER XTII. 

BETROSPECT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION AND FAMINE OF 1869. 

Tue territory of the Ajmer district that is now under direct British ad¬ 
ministration has been practically identical since the cession of the district in 
1818 to the present time. The only change of importance has been the ad¬ 
dition of five villages in accordance with a treaty with Sindia in 1860. The 
directly-administered villages of Menvara have bwn identical since the con¬ 
quest and cession in 1823. The temporary arrangement under which seven 
^lArwfir villages were for a few years placed under British management will 
not vitiate a comparison of diflerent periods. The administration of the is- 
timrtlr estates of Ajmer has been confined to collecting from them a fixed 
assessment; the thakurs and jagirdars were left to manage their owm affairs. 
The followmg retrospect, therefore, will be restricted to the administration of 
the khalsa or Government villages, and chiefly of Ajmer. The accompanying 
statement shows the demand and the collections on account of land revenue 
of the khalsa of Ajmer Proper for each year from 1818, and the prices of the 
chief grains grown in the district are also given for each year. 

^Ir. \^ ilder. Assistant to the Resident at Delhi, was the first Superinten¬ 
dent appointed to Ajmer. He received charge from Sindians officers on the 
26th July 1818, and found the city almost deserted, and the people, though 
iwaccable and industrious, sadly thinned by oppression. On the 27th Septem¬ 
ber he reported on the newly-acquired province. Neither Tantia nor Bapu 
Sindia had ever collected more than Rs. 3,76,740 from the district, and of this 
sum Rs. 31,000 was the amount at which the customs had been farmed, the 
rcm.iindcr was land revenue.* Of the land revenue amounting to Rs. 3,45,740, 
the assessment of the istimrar was Rs. 2,16,762, that of the khalsa 1,28,978. 
lire system of Mahratta administration was practi<»Ilv to exact all that could 
be paid, but about nine years before the cession a kind of settlenient had been 
conclud^ in the istimrar and klialsa, in accordance with which it had been 
arranged that instead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of the istimrar 
revenue, all future augmentations should take the form of taxes or levies, and 
tlie land revenue of the khalsa was shown as a fixed sum, Rs. 87,089, while 
the remainder was to U collected in the shape of a number of extra ce^s. 
The object of this arrangement was two-fold. The istimrardars were anxious 
that the arbitrary exactions should not be consolidated with the origin^ revenue, 
lest on a change of rulers it might bo difficult to procure their remission, and 
the Governor of Ajmer only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proper and ap¬ 
propriated to himself the extra collections. The khalsa villages were farmed 
for the amount of the *^aen,” and the extra cesses were levied under 44 heads. 
Of these, a tax called " nnudrak,'' equal to 2 per cent, over and above the 
“aen," was the perquisite of Sindia's wives. A similar tax was denominated 
Bhent Bai Sahiba" and was an oflering to his sister; and his daughter 
and his pir [spiritual director] received respectively Rs. 2 and Re. 1 from each 
village. The produce of these four cessqs were sent to Gwalior, and the 

* In the trrfttj of ceMk>D with Sindio tL« rercono of Ajmer w«i ralaed ot 6,05,484 Sri Shahi 
or 4,60,086 Farrokbabad Rapcct. It wai admitted, bowerer, by tb« Resident at Gwalior that the 
rsTcDoe waa macb caaggeraU'd. 
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Governor Appropriated the pnxluce of the remaining 40 e 3 Uiction‘j+ The chief 
wa^ fo}ij khurch levied on account of the expenses of mamtaining troops 
for the prottetion of the villages. Tliis was uncertain in amount and varied 
with the ability of the pcojile to pay and the power of the Governor to compel 
payment. Patel bab aud Bhtim oilb ivere pereefitagcfi levied from Patels oud 
Bhdmiaaj there were numerous offeriugs at all the Hindu festivals. Gbarg(?s 
on account^ of every not of civil governuient and sundry arbitrary 
uncertain in amount. The actual oollcctious from the Ithalsa iu tho \'ear 
before the oession amounted to Its. IjlOjOOO. 
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The question of the currency was one which caused Mr. Wilder some diffi¬ 
culty. None of the Company's coins were current further south than Jaipoor, 
hut there were six principal mints whose coin was current in Ajmer, and for 
all of whom the chief source of supply of bullion for coinage were dollars Imported 
from Bombay or Surat, vid., Pali. No crude bullion was used. The Ajmer 
mint had bwn established since the time of the Emperor Akbar and turned 
out yearly about a lakh and a half of rupew called Srishohi. The Kishangarh 
rupee was struck at Kishangarh, and the mint had been established about 50 
years, though it had frequently been suppressed by the rulers of Ajmer. The 
Kuck&ican rupee was struck by the Thakur of Kuchiwan in Maru'ar without 
the permission of the Maharaja, who was too weak to assert his rights. The 
Thakur was supposed to clear 5 per cent, by bringing the dollars to bis melting 
pot. The Skakpura mint had bwn established for some 70 years in spite of the 
attempts of the Rana of Oodeypur to suppress it. The Ckitori rupee was 
the standard coin of Me war, and the Jkdrekaki rupee was struck at Jaipoor. 
Mr. M ildcr cut the knot of the coinage difficulty by concluding all trans¬ 
actions on the part of Government in Furrukhal>aa rupees, and receiving 
only these in payment of Government revenue. The fixed revenue of the 
istiinrar estates ho converted from Srishahi into Furrukhabad currency by 
allowing a deduction of 9 per cent., and it is on this account that the present 
istimrar revenue of each Thakur consists of rupees, annas and pics. 

ISlr. W ilder proposed to alkolish what he calls “ the \ory objectionable and 
disgusting system heretofore practised,'' and to take the revenue in the khalsa 
by reverting to the ancient custom of estimating the crop and dividing its 
value. The^ people willingly agreed to pay onc-half the estimated value of 
the crop, this being the old rate of assessment and that customary in the 
adjacent States. The collections for the year were Rs. 1,60,746, and Mr. 
Wilder writes that the measure of an equal division of the crop had been 
productive of all the benefits he had anticipated. The people had actiuircd 
confidence in the moderation and justice of their new government, and though 
it wonld not bo ^ advisable for the next two years to demand any great 
addition to the^ increase that had already taken place, yet he was confident 
that on the third year the jumma might be raised to double what it had 
reacht^ under any preceding government without at all pressing on the 
inhabitants. Accordingly Mr. Wilder proposed a three years' progressive 
settlement,—in the first year Rs. 1,79,437, in the second year Rs. 2,01,691 
in the third year Rs. 2,49,303. He was of opinion that «if the jumma is so 
apportioned that half of the produce be found sufficient one year with another 
to ineet the Government demand, the remaining share is quite enon"-h to 
provide every necessary comfort for the husbandman." Tliis way of putting 
the case sounds i^uliar, but is quite in accordance with Mr. Wilder's vitnvs, 
whose dominant, if not sole, anxiety was to increase the Government revenue! 
Mr. Wilder furnished no information of the principle on which the demand 
had been fixed, nor of the grounds on which a progressive assessment had 
been resolved on, and the settlement was confirmed with some hesitation by 
Government, who remarked on the proved disadvantages of an assessment 
framed on antici|)o^ improvement, which cheeks the rising spirit of industry 
and the accumulation of capital. ^ 

Tlie settlement, however, wm not destined to run its coarse, but broke 
down the first year. Tlie khorif was injured from excessive rain, and in 
l^bruary there were successive frosts which so destroyed the rabi that the 
straw even was not fit for use. Mr. Wi^er proposed to relinquish the balance 
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nnd to make a settlement on a fixed annual juroma of Rs. 1,64,700. Beth 
these proposals were sanctioned by Government, the term of the settlement 
being fixed for five years. Tim assessment was fairly collected for the first’ 
four years, though in the last year the people were obliged to borrow to pay 
their revenue; but the fifth year was a year of famine. There were occasional 
showers till the 10th of June, but from that date there were only two showers, 
one on the 12th, and another on the 20th August. A hot westerly wind 
prevailed, the tanks dried up, the wells began to fail, and the kharif was lost. 
Forage tvas os scarce os grain, many of the cattle had died by August, and 
most of the remainder had been driven off to Molwa. Grass was selling at 20 
seers a rupee. Two severe frosts in March almost entirely destroyed the 
indifferent rabi; recourse was had to collecting one-half the produce: the 
amount realized was Ks. 31,920. The next year was a good one, but tho 
people objected to pay according to Mr. Wilder^s settlement, and the revenue 
was again collected khdm. 

In December 1824, in tho middle of the famine year, iMr. Wilder was 
promoted to tho charge of the Sagar and Narbada territories. His six years^ 
administration hod not been pr^uctivo of any great results. Ho mode no 
radical inquiry into any of the institutions of the province. He continued 
many old abuses both in the Customs and Revenue Departments, simply 
because they brought in money. It cannot be said that ho took much pains 
to ascertain the value of the land he assessed or the condition of the people, 
and the era of material improvement hod not yet dawned. He united in his 
j^rson tho offices of Superintendent of Ajmer and of Political Agent for 
Jodhpur, Jesulmir, and Kisbangarh, and kept up a scmi-rcgal state with 
elephants, horsemen, and chobddrs. On tho other hand, his administration 
was rather starved. Tlie whole cost of the revenue and police establishment 
of the district was Rs. 1,374 a mouth, or less than half of Mr. Wilder^s salar}’, 
which w*a8 Rs. 3,000. There was not a copy of any regulation in the office 
in 1823, and a copy of the Calcutta OatetU was refused. After a time a 
European Assistant was appointed. Tlio great solicitude of Mr. Wilder was 
to dcvelope the t^e of Ajmer, and he invited merchants from all quarters to 
come nnd settle in the city. One curious feature of his correspondence is the 
number of letters of recommendation he gave these merchants and bankers. 
Many of these letters were written to Judges and Magistrates requesting them 
to assist in collecting money due to the merchants. 

Mr. Henry Middleton, also a North-West Civilian, succeeded Mr. Wilder 
in December 1824. He was of opinion that Mr. Wilder's assessment was very 
high, that fixed assessments of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and 
if confidence could be reposed in the subordinate officers, the system of taking 
in kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year 1825-26 rendered 
Mr. Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly he proposed a five 
years' settlement, and reported its completion on the 26th November 1826. 
He bj^ rough measurement rolls prepared, but he chiefly relied on the 
collections of the previous year as a criterion of resources. He remarks upon 
the poverty of the people and the extortions of tlie money-lenders. Many 
cultivators who had come to the district in the first years of the British rufo 
had been driven away again by bad harvests and high assessment. The w’ells 
were lolling into disrepair, and the people had no money to repair them. Mr. 
Middleton’s settlement was sanctioned at Rs. 1,44,072 for five years. 

The assessment, however, w as only collected in the first of the years the 
settlement had to run, and that with considerable difficulty. The rains 
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comment ftivojmljly, but fram the middle of July tiJi the first i^eet of 
Septeinler there was do rain. The bjijra and Jo war all came to ijotbiEg. TJie 
^iDB of September* liowevcrj were pleDtiPul; the people who had begun to 
drive tlieir cattle to Jfewar and MarwAr for pasturage nqturued* and the rabi 
liarv^ was gootl^ 31 r. ^liddleton did not remain long enough in the district 
to colltiot the next yearns revenue* and made over charge to 3fr, Cav'endish in 

October 1827. Ho was an effieer of mediocre ability and initiated no ugeTnl 
tneasures. 

31 r, Cavendiflh, hia successor, was a great reformer^ and left the impress of 
his energy on every department of administratioii. To him the district is 
indebted for a very valuable collection of statistics regarding islimrar, bbum* 
nnd jagir tenures. Ue carried out, however* little of what he put his hand to: 
and the sanction which had been accorded to Mr. iliddletoii'a settlement 
prevented his jnterforenMr in the assessment of the khalsa. In for^vaiding 
the acconnts for the year 1SS3* he explains the inetlicd of collection and g\v^ 
a long aewunt of the circumstances of the district and of his own viewa as 
to the weight of tlie flaacBsment The custom of collection, as handed down 
from the Mabrattoa^ wna for the patel w ith the patwarec* where them was one 
to estimate the crop; one-half the estimate wns the Government revenue" 
Almost always a loss or inability to pay the nsscfised revenue from the produce 
of the land was the reault of the estimafo* and then followed an annuallv 
vaiy-mg contnbulion from all village residents to make up this real or supposcii 
contribistois were not permitted to interfere in the valuationjand 
the tabsildar eiiforecd payment. 

Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. JIiddleton’'6 assessment wag high for 
Kevenil rcosoDS: " because the cultivated urea has remained stattonary eiuco 
the time of the ^Tahrattas* w ho only collected Us. 87*689; because the rate of 
osBessment exceeds one-hfdf the produce; bccauae no cultivator in the soil of 
Ajnier. which requires much laljour and expense* can afford to pay one-half the 
riroduce; Ijeeatisc the aiJsesgment is dol looted* not from the produee of the soil 
hut by a fluctuating and arbitrarj^ tax; and because the aesessraciit has been 
mode on the basis of a favourable year’s collections when corn wtis dear 
hir. Cavendish applied the ratea to which he had been accustomed in Saharan- 
pur* to Mr. Middletoo^fl areas, and calculated that the aRseii?meiit ought to be 
Bg. 87*64u inatood of Rs. 1*44*073.. He gives three main causes of tbo 
ortginal over-assessment of the diatnet, all of which no doubt worked to that 
end First* the strength of the Mahratta Government* who took all that the 
people could give* and who were unfettered by any prescriptive rights: se¬ 
condly* the exoggcj^tion of the revenue by Sindia at the time of transfer 
which made Mr. Wilder endeavour to work up to nn impOBsihle standard: and* 
thirdly* that the year 1818-19 was a very good year in Aimer* while* owdufr 
to the devastations of Amir Khan in the territory of Mewar* 3IArwAr, and 
Jodhpur* there was a large demand on all sides for grain* and prices were very 
high. Tills lost is a most iniT^rtant point* and seems to bo the real key to 
the over-ossessment of the districti. Indeed* the iirs;t assessments made by 
British Revenue OlEeerg in a newly-acquired district almost invariably broke 
down through the error of over^tSmating com prices. Tliey uwd to take the 
old war prices that prevailed during the anarchy preceding annexation j and they 
forgot that with peace aod order carae plenty and open mnrkcts. 3[r. Caven¬ 
dish proposed a revision of settlement; hut if this were not eanctioned he 
recommended that the people should not he presgod for their revenue on bad 
seasons. He also introduc^ partially a kliewat or assessment of individual 
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holdings,—a measure unknown to ^^r. Middleton's settlement, fie lavs stress 
on the point that remissions granted in a lumpsum hencfit not the real 
sufferers, but the talisildars, kanungos, patwnris, and patels. Ho introducc<l 
for the first time potwaris' accounts, and appointed {>ntwaris for many villages 
where there were none, and directed every patwari to give a receipt Gov¬ 
ernment approved of Mr. Cavendish's innovations generallj’, but with regard 
to the iveigiit of the assessment, decidinl that a more detailed investigation 
must preeetle a general revision, and directed that the tinexpired period of the 
settlement should l>e diligently employed in ascertaining the capabilities of 
each village. It is certainly a matter of regn*t that the settlement of Ajmer 
did not fall into Mr. Cavendish's hands rather than into those of Mr. 
Middleton's. 

Holding these views as to the weight of the assessment, it was not to be 
expected that Mr. Cavendish should press the |)eople to |)oy where he found 
there was a difficulty in paying. As a matter of fact, remissions were regu¬ 
larly applied for and granted, and the settlement was not worked up to in any 
one year. In only one of the four years that Mr. Cavendish was in the 
district were there any rains in Deocml)er and January. Ho left the district 
at the end of 18J1, the year of the expiry of the settlement. He writes that 
he had intended to make the settUment with patels, and to give to each 
tenant a statement showing the amount for which he should bo individually 
responsible. He adds that he had never !)een stationed in a district where 
the seasons were so uncertain, the soil so poor, and which was so highly, nay 
oppressively, over-assessed. 

There was no rain in 1881 till the 7th August, hut the rabt crop was 
good. Mr. Moore, the Assistant Superintendent, to whom Mr. Cavendish had 
made over charge, collected on the principle established bv Mr. Cavendish. 
The year 183i was marked by destructive flights of locusts in September and 
October, and Major Speirs, who succeeded Mr. Cavendish, found himself 
obliged to allow the khnrif kists to lie over till March. Major Speirs did not 
attempt a settlement; he colloctcd all he could, and the remainder was remit- 
tetl by Government. In the year 1888-34', however, even the pretence of 
w«irkitig on the settlement was abandoned. '1 he year was one to be marke<l 
with a black cross in the calendar of Ajmer. It commenced with a cattle 
epidemic in April, w'hich carried off one-lialf or two-thirds of the cattle. 
There were only two hours' good rain from June to September; there was no 
forage and no kharif, for the locusts in September devoured nearly every 
green thing. ^lajor S{>eir8 collectetl the kharif instalments by an tX|unl 
division of the scanty prodace, and proposed to give the rabi revenue to tho 
p4‘0|)le to eiuible them somewhat to recoup their losses. In December 1833, 
Major Sjieirs was promoted to the post of Officiating Commissioner, and mode 
over charge to Mr. Edmoustone, who collected tho rabi instalments by “ taking 
from such of the village communities as would consent on any reasonable terms 
engagements to p.ay revenue for their villages according to a fair and just 
estimate of their resources calculated with reference to the deteriorated state of 
the country from the drought." In the following year he mailc a summary 
settlement on the same principle, the demand of which was Rs. 1,19,30£. 
If the villagers did not consent to his terms, the revenue was collected kh&m 
at half produce. 

In the cold weather of 1835-86 Mr. Ed monstone proceeded to make a 
regular settlement, which, as it was subset^uently sanctioned for 10 years, 
is generully kuowu by the name of the decennial settlement, and which was 
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reported on tbe 26th Mav 1886. Mr. Edmonstone gives a rapid sketeh of 
the previous administration of tlie land, in order to prove that “ the district 
instead of advancing had receded, and that, independently of drought and 
failure of seasons, in no one year had a fair assessment been fixed on the 
land.'* His endeavour bad been to avoid the custom which had hitherto pre¬ 
vailed of fixing the jumma at the highest amount which could be collected in 
any year, and then each year remitting, generally indiscriminately, all sums 
about which there was a difficulty. Mr. Edmonstone did not assume rates as 
Mr. Cavendish had proposed to do, but adopted a method of his own for 
assessment The villages were measured, and the cultivated area, amounting 
in all to 86,257 acres, classed into chahi 8,989 acres, talabi 2,180 acres, and 
banini 25,088 acres. He then assessed the cash-paying produce (Indian-com 
and cotton) or the do fusli area at the current money rates during kh&ra 
iahsil, and estimated the average produce per heegah of other crops. The 
Government share, one-half, except in the case of patels and mahajans, he 
converted into money by the average price current of the previous five years. 
He thus obtained a rough jummabumii amounting to Rs. 1,57,151, and then 
visited each village and fixed his demand with reference to the past fiscal 
history, present circumstances, and future capabilities of each estate. No vil¬ 
lages were given in farm. Two small ones were held khdm, as they could not 
be brought up to his standard; the rest accepted his terms. The amount 
finally assessed was Rs. 1,27,525, or, adding the kh&m villages, Rs. 1,29,872. 

Mr. Edmonstone describes the people as reckless, improvident, poverty- 
stricken, and much in debt. The Bobrahs were masters in the villages; they 
weighed the grain, helped themselves, and allotted the remainder; they 
advance the Government revenue, and gave advances of seed grain and for 
the purchase of cattle; they regulated the expenditure of the community 
even to the sums employed on marriages and other festivals. Their right 
was hereditary; they furnished no accounts, and tbe debt to them ran on 
from generation to generation. Mr. Edmonstone settled with the headmen 
of each village, who, he believed, acted generally in accordance with the wishes 
of the village community. The incidence of his assessment was Rs. 8-9 an 
acre, while the unirrigated area was nearly 69 ])er cent, of the cultivated. 
The settlement returns show 5,621 cnltivators, 2,675 non-cultivators, 3,185 
plunghs, and 1,575 wells. 

1 be decennial settlement was the first which was Kneed on the cultivated 
area and personal inquiry, and the assessment of individual villages seems to 
have been very fairly and judiciously carried out. The great defect of the 
settlement was the very imperfect and inequitable manner in which the village 
assessment was distributed over the holdings. Hitherto the people had paid 
one-half of the estimated produce to the patels, and the deficiencies were levied 
from the non-agricultural residents. Mr. Cavendish had partially introduced 
a khewat, but the principle of the joint responsibility of all khewatdars was 
practically unknown in the district and was introduced for the first time by 
Mr. Edmonstone. It is evident that a cultivator assessed at one-half the 
produce of his fields and obliged to pay in good and bod years caunot pay 
for other cnltivators who migrate iu years of difficulty, or, who being left 
without resources, tom for a livelihood to manual labour. These two classes 
are still well known in the district as the firar" and “ n&dar asanii". In the 
first year of the settlement the distribution over the holdings was proved to 
be quite inequitable, and the people began to clamour for a return to collections 
from tbe actual produce, ^ir. Edmonstone had left Ajmer in the end of 
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1S3^, iiml Li£iit>^nAiit lijs sucCeesorj [vrc^pK>Bed to mate a rn^^li 

dbtn^mtioiii of tiie rcvenmej And give to cnch cultivntor 3 , eep^amte Icase^ 
apecifyiiig thq quality and quantity of Innd in tiU pofi&os&ion and the rent 
whict Governmetit will ex|%>cb to reooti'e from, liimi..” Tn sending np ttis 
pTOpcealj Colonel Alecsj the Commb.'^Ioner^ remarked tliat it was tantniiiount 
to a proposal to change the eettleraeiit from mouzakwiir into rvotwor^ pnd. 
Government adopting this idew decidi^ that the ebunge was undesirable^ and 
dbiillow'ed the propKsed measure. Tlxonghj howeverj a rc~di:strtbntion of the 
revonuo was relused, _vet tlie villagea were offered the option of returning to 
direct miinagementj or of retaining their lensesj and 41 out of villogee 
preferred the former Alternative. 

During this correBpondence Colonel Sutherland sneoeeded Colonel Alves 
os Commissioner. He took yery great pains to moke himself thoroughly 
acquainted w'ilh everything ooncerning Ajmer, and his reports on the kbalsa 
administration and ou the istimraidars are standard papers of referenoe. After 
an exhanstive retrospect of the previous administration, from which a good 
deal of the preceding sketch has been token, ho came to the coEielusion that 
“the system of village aei&essments is quite inapplicable to Ajmer; that they 
have produced extensive injury to the Government revenue and to the condi’ 
tion of the people, and in a few more years they will leave us hardly any 
, revenue, and reduee them to utter poverty/' He looted for a remedy to the 
repair and construction of tanks, which render the country almost proof 
against famine, and advocates the mode of assessment which hnd hecii carried 
out hy Captuiu DLton in Mern'orn as that suited to the country and consonant 
with the w^ishes of tlie people.* 

The four yeais from 1357-38 to 1 840-41 were years of severe distress, and 
at the time of Colonel Sutherland's report, which is dated £6th January 
1841, the khalsa villages had reached the lowest depths of |>overty» The 
Superintendent reported that 500 fauuliee had left the district owing to the 
pressure of the revenue which they were unable to pay* Half the tauks had 
been broken for years and many of the wells were out of re]>air. Tlie people 
were too demoralised to permit of grants of advances for ogrioultuml improve- 
ments. They preferred to pay half tho produce to accepting the reduced 
assessment of Air, I'Mmonstone. The houses were generally dilapidated, and 
the whole khalsa. in tho cyea of the Commis&ioner bore a ]wverty-stricken look 
which was a i>aiaful contrast lo the oonditiou of the laluqdars’ estates. 

Here then we may pau^, hiir a new era opens for the district with the 
beginning of the year 1341, and briefly gather tlie lessons to bo derived from 
the foregoing aocnnnt. The collections bail dwindled dowu to less than they 
were in the time of the Alahrattas. The iiiitfal aver-e^timatc by Mr* Wilder 
of the rcKsurees of the district hml extended ih; baoerul efieets over tho whole 
period. The Bettlemetita of Mr* Wilder and Mr* Middleton exeooded the 00 1- 
lections of the good years on whicli they were founded, and were far too 
oppressive to bne paid. Mr. Edmonstone''8 settlement, the lowest of the three, 

* Oj^laDrO'll IHxan'f in^a of MH’wmmit w» u folJcnn : — 

XaI*—U lidcVralton, ni«iz9. iD^r und opium lo Ih clmrgthil with 4 iticHttrT raLe*. 

2*^,—Olh*r nlnuid khiirlf oropi ta htf eiU»IMte 4 ar and nne^thinf of tliv prodact; 

to Jm tnkenni u the OoTamiucii't itiMiTO lijr a Fiioucy filed iiCCordCn^ to the vnrlr 

nine of prodace hi ttifl printipftt n Flphbnciriiip raerketi. 

ard—L acuI n.*w]j broken up h> pijf oiie-iUth the produw for the fiiit j'ear, one-fl/Ui for the 
MCOQtl, and qtn-fiiarth for the third etid foiirth ^e»ri. la Uie flAh jour themAer the fuU 
fmte tit emoUhin] to be cburged. 

4 /*.—A rcuilasion ia tbe amoaut ef ihnre to he givea. to Lboao wlm eonelract eiubaukuiEDte 
or Jig i>ew welti. 



roniKlfil on nn wUmatc of liulf tltc nctiiul proJiiCCj »U(1. oe an equal n venire 
nsstjssiment to Inelude good and Ijod scosjonSj was u coniplcto Isisluri?. Its 
incidence waa 3-9 an acre on 31 percent, of irrigation, or about ttvice afl heavy 
as the settle mqnU made iu the No rtli-Western Provinces under Itejgalation IX 
of IS33* With the cspcrience gained in these settlements the Government 
of the Norih-West might Imve concluded that its “ trust that the sotttemeut 
wouhl prove moderate and be reahjed ivithont distress to the people'^ was 
fallacious. The dectiiinbl settlement, however, broke down, ohielly b^-atrse no 
proper aTrangemeuts wore made for the collection of the individual quotas. 
I’he old order under which the bciultnen and patwaris had collected cne-hali 
the produce from each cultivator had given way to the principle of joint 
rcsponsihility ; but this latter was an impossible system, wdiere each ciiVtivator 
held a deftm^ amount of land and was assessed for it at a sum w'hlcb left him 
merely the means ef suhsistcnco. 

The success of Alajor Diion's administration of Mervrara ha<l for some 
time attracted the attention of Government and the Commissioner, and at the 
end of IS’tO the Superintendent of Mcrw'ara was instructed to proceed into 
the Ajmer district and report on the local facilities Ebr the eonstructi«in of tank 
embankments in the khaha villages. In Fehrdary 18^2, on the Jcj^rtnre on 
furlough of Lieutenant JlcNaghtcn, Major Diion was appointed Superintendent 
of Ajmer iu addition to bis other duties as Superintendent of Merwara flnd 
Commandant of the Alerwara Battalion. From the date of bis assuming 
charge a new era commences in the history of the ndminisLnition. of the 
country. Within the ncit sli years, Rs, 4,53,707 were exiiended on the 
construction and repair of embankments; advances were made for agrieullural 
Improvements, and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of 
his personal energy into the people* To enable Government to reap a benefit 
Iroin ths new w^orks, sanction was procured to allow such villages as desired 
it to aljandon their engagements. All were invited to return to khfltn 
manageTncnt, and when a tank was made or repaired in one of the few villages 
which insisted on retaining their leases, a percentage of the cost was levied 
in oddilion to the assessment* Ihe rate ol collection at the same time was 
reduced froai one-half to two-fifths, and the zabti or cash rates also lowered. 
Colonel Sutherland and Major Dizen were both anxious that the rate of collec¬ 
tion should l>e reduced to one-third, but this was not sancUotied by Govern- 
inent. On the expiry of tha ten years' settlement, the whole district was held 
kbfim and monsged as Slajor Dixon bad managed Merwara. 

hi I84fi Mr* Thomason, the Lientenant-Governcr of the North-Weslern 
Proviaces, visited this outlying portion of the territory under his charge, and 
lie is the only LieutenaTit-GoveTt.ur w ho ha$ ever visited Ajmer. IIis irisit to 
the district ccuhrmed the opinion which he had previously formed of the 
expediency of returning as soon as possible to the si'stem of village settlements, 
lie remarks that a mode of administration which uependa upou the experience 
and energy of one tnnn is not fitted for general adoption. The people had 
learned fully to recognize the principle of Joint responsibility, and their land, 
IVom the means of irrigation with which it had been provided, possessed a 
higher and more imiform value than was formerly the case. Arrangements 
were therefore made for a revenuo survey, and instructions were issued to 
Major Dixon for the formation of a village settlement. Moderation wasincuL 
ent^, and the standard to he aimed at was the punctual realization of a 
jumma equal to Mr* Kdmonstoiie's assessment, and yielding over and above that 
amount a moderate profit on the money invested iu tanks and reservoirs. 
This moderate profit w'os afterward? put at 5 or G per cent. 


( Si ) 

Ttie seaeon of 1848-49 a jeur of very swere drouglit, wliieb w holly 
eclipsed in severity the calamitoua seesou of 1883-34. Of tlie mflny taUos in 
Ajmer and Merwara^ ““ly tlio benefit of a goinl shower, Ihe drought 

WLis equally severe in the whole country from Mirwfir to Bundu No crops 
wore produced except iu well land and in the beds of the tonka. There W'ys 
an utter failure of fomgOj and two-sixths of the cattle hy Colonel Diion^s esti¬ 
mate died. At one time it was doubtful whether eiigagcmeuta for a iistil 
nsseestdent could be entei^ed into. The succeeding ycarji however, was favour¬ 
able, and the settlement comtnenoed fiTiin tbc kharif harvest of 1B49. 

In making Iiia assessment Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly by the 
experience he had gained of the capabititics of each village while it was held 
under direct maungemeiiL His methtMl of assessmeat woa as follows : He 
took Mr* Eduionstono^s osacssmeut and added to it 8 per cent* of the sum 
expended Od tanks lu that villogc* This was the Btandard. If the jJUsit: 
history of the v'illags or iU "latent cainabjiities” warranted Colonel Dixou in 
believing that tiiis amount coiihi he paid, he Oissessed the village xit this 
amount. If ho thought it could pay more he assessed it at more. If he 
thought it could by no possibility pay this amount, he reduced tho slniidat’d. 
No nilca were 'ivorked out until after the aeseasmeut, nor ivas any attempt 
mode to oomparo the incidence of the revenue in dil^ctcnt villages, or to 
explain its variaLions. The inequality of the assesstnont w^, no doubt, tem¬ 
pered by Colonel Dixon^s intimate knowledge of the district, but the system 
necessarily produced inequality. For all practical purposes of assessment the 
measiireineiit of tho viltages in Colonel Dixon’^s lime was BuperRuous. If ti 
per cent, of the outlay ou the tanka be added to the assessment of Mr. 
Edmoiistone^ the amount will be lls. 1,58,^73, and this is the sum proposed 
as a fair amount to distribute by the Lieutenant-Governor. The highest 
amount which hiid ever been collected was in LS47-48, w'licn, at two-thirds 
the produce, the revenue stood, at Ks, 1,67,237, aud tliis included all <Kf3ses. 
Colonel Diion^s actual assessment, oxcluJiug the 1 per cent, road cew, but 
iuelustve of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on the outlay, 'iivhicb^ was merely a 
deduction from tho Government revenue eet apart for a particular purjjose, 
was Its. I,7&,r56, or, adding the assessment which was eubsequcntly made on 
Nearan aud Kemuipura, Bs, 1,85,161. The assessment w'aa lighter tluiu 
Mr. Edmonatonc’s, but the unirrigated area had increased in greater proportion 
than the imgated, and the rate of assessment iivaa Rs. 2-0-3 on 23 per cent, ol 
irrigiition. The beat description of tlio settlement is tliot given by Colonel 
Dixon himself in a dem I-officio I to Sir Henry Lawreuee, dated 25 th January 
1856: "If the seoBon be moderately favourable, and the tiilaai be replenishetl, 
the Tcnta will be paid w'itli ease and eheerfuiueaa by the people. If drought 
ensuesj we have boen prepared to moke such a remission that distress in pay¬ 
ing the revenue shall not reacb the people. It is nceessary to bear in miiiil 
that we have given the profits to the people, onrselves bearing the onus of 
loss. In a country like Ajmer-Menvara, where the scoBonB arc so extremely 
irregtilar, to hiirdeu the zemindars with arrears ot rent on aceouut of what 
was not produced vrould check the energies of the people and render them 
kitiS iiidubtrious than they now are, when they know we shall only oluim 
the rent, or a portion of it, when it has been aBsured to them by Provideiiio 
To have made the jumiua less would have been to have left the zemindars 
only partially employed, while lu a season of scarcity we niufit still have 
cvlaxed the demaud." This extract clearly seU forth the nature of the settle¬ 
ment. It was not ill tended to be an equal annual jumma to be colkcLcd in 
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all except what id other parts of India would be called famine years, 
but the assessment was pitched at the highest amount that Colonel Dixou 
believed should be collected in good years, and he was prepared to apply 
for remissions whenever they were required. 

The people accepted the settlement with reluctance. Colonel Dixon (para¬ 
graph 14 of his report) in speaking of Ajmer Pargana says : Our labours 
to convince the people that their welfare and benefit had been mainly studied 
in the proposed arrangements were unheeded. As all the patels and head¬ 
men were of one mind ; it was evident they had been instruct^ by some evil- 
disposed people who loiter in the vicinity of the Courts to reject our offers." 
Rajgnrh Pargana assented more readily ; R^msar, the most heavily assessed, 
was reluctant; but the persuasions and influence of Colonel Dixon eventually 
induced all to accept the terms. In sanctioning the settlement the Lieute- 
uant-Goyernor expresses a fear that the assessment will be found in some 
degree higher thanthe country can easily pay, but trusts to Colonel Dixon^s 
local experience and intimate knowledge of the country, and is ready to believe 
that the assessment has been so fixed ns to draw forth rather than discourage 
the exertions of the |)eople. The Court of Directors shared the apprehen¬ 
sions of the Lieutenant-Governor, but the settlement as proposed was sano 
tioued for 21 years. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, desired it to be 
understood " that except after report to Government and special sanction, no 
other nenalty was to be attached to the non-fulfilment of the settlement con¬ 
tract than annulment of the lease and return to khain management." 

The settlement thus sanctioned was a mowzahwar settlement only in 
name, and the system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon rendered it 
practically a ryotwari one. Before the instalments were due, the villages 
were divided into circles, and a chaprasi was appointed for each circle. It 
was the duty of this ofllcial, in company with the patel and patwari, to 
collect fmm each individual tenant the sum recorded against his name in the 
]>atwuri*8 register. If the cultivator himself could not pay, the baniya with 
whom he kept his accounts was called up, and the money generally produced. 
A* hen the revenue could not be collected, Colonel Dixon made up his mind 
ns to how much should be remitted about the month of May, and applied for 
sanction for the remission of the amount proposed. Tims, in Afay 1854 he 
applied for leave to remit Rs. 1 6,325, and his request was at once granted. 
It ts a matter of common tradition in the district that when the revenue 
of any village was found to come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector was 
sent out and arran^^ for a fredi re-distribution of the assessment. Such a 
inode of administration, though the l>e8t suited to the district and perfectly 
consonant with the wishes of the people, differs very considerably from the 
mowzahwar sj’stcm, and could only succeed where the Collector was intimately 
acquainted with the resources of each village. 

Having wmpleted the settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon took the os- 
aessmeut of Merwaro m hand. As regards Mcrwani, the Lieutenant-Governor 
baa no desire to emUrass him with any instructions. He remarks that the 
distnet iiad been raised to its present state so entirely by Colonel Dixon's 
exertions ai^ arran^ments, that he alone was the l^est judge of what should 
r ‘^"Cfore marched into Merwara in the cold weather 

u \ reporteil his settlement of the district on the 27th Septem¬ 

ber 185U. It was sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rs. 1,81,751 
and a ^demand of Rs. 1,88,712. The incidence of the assessment was 
Ks. 2-11-2 on 38 per cent, of irrigation. 
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For several years the settlemeut, there was a succession of favourable 
seasons, and the remissions for which Colonel Dixon found it necessary to 
apply were but small in amount. He continued to impress upon the people 
the advantages of wells and tanks; many were made by the peofde them¬ 
selves, and the country was prosperous and contented. Colonel Dixon adminis¬ 
tered the districts of Ajmer and Merwara, to which duties was added the 
command of the Merwara Battalion, till June 1857. He was at BcAwar, 
where he generally lived during the hot weather and rains, when he heard the 
hrst news of the mutinies, and when the news of the mutiny of the troops at 
Nasiiab^d arrived, he laid himself down and died. His tomb is in the Bcawar 
Churchyard, and is still an object of veneration to the Mers, who kept a 
lamp burning at the tomb, and made vows there, until the lamp-burning was 
a few years ago forbidden by a Deputy Commissioner at the suggestion of 
orthodox Englishmen; but his memory will take long to extinguish. The 
walled town of Beawar is wholly his work, and he is probably the latest 
Englishman who has built a ‘fenced city.' Colonel Dixon had lived in the dis¬ 
trict for 37 years, originally belonging to the cantonment of Nosirib^. He, 
as an officer of the Bengal Artillery, hod taken part in the subjugation of 
Merwara in 1821. In 1836 he became Superintendent of Merwara, and in 
1842 he became Superintendent of both districts. 

With the death of Colonel Dixon closes what may be called the second 
period pf the history, the era of material improvement, and the era of inflexi¬ 
ble realiza'tion of the revenue commenced. The principle of Colonel Dixon's 
settlement was forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that the 
assessment was an equal annual demand to bo collected in full each year. In 
the year 1853 Colonel Dixon had been appointed a Commissioner and corre¬ 
sponded di^t with the Government of the North-Western Provinces, in 
whose administration Ajmer had been placed in 1832, and Merwara in 1846. 
Before 1853 the officers in charge of Ajmer and Merwara had been styled 
Superintendents, and corresponded, first with the Resident at Delhi, subsequently 
with the Resident in Malwa and Rajput&na, and after 1832 with the Com¬ 
missioner. From 1858 the united districts remained a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship under the Agent Governor General and Commissioner, who in his latter 
rapacity was subordinate to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
till 1871, when the province was formed into a Chief Commissionership under 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, and was given a Com¬ 
missioner of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent to the Governor 
General for Rajput4na. 

Captain J. C. Brooke, the first Deputy Commissioner, submitted on the 
24th July 1858 a long and interesting report on the condition of the country, 
which has been printed in Vol. Ill (new series) of Selections from the Records 
of Government, North-Western Provinces. He found the cultivators in the 
Ajmer and Rajgarh Parganas better oflf than those in Riimsar, who were gene¬ 
rally very poor. He remarks on the great want of cattle. The country had 
suffered very severely from the famine of 1848; the cattle had died in thou¬ 
sands, both in the district and in the countries where they had been taken to 
graze, and the country had not recovered. Almost the only manure available 
consisted of the deposit in the beds of tanks. Mei^vara was better off in this 
respect, and the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid strides in the 
pargana of Todgarh since the settlement. The cultivators about the town of 
Nyanagar were poorer. The patwaris' papers he found were merely trans¬ 
cripts of the settlement record. Each cultivator had been led to consider his 
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rovenqq as a. lixcd sudi^ it was a great injnsticue to demand more from 

liim. to make op the defieieticieB of defaulters. In Merwam the eepoys of the 
liatlalioti tpere regularly defaulters^ aiiii where the settlement was uot lights 
took no troahle to make any orrangements for the cultivation of their fields^ 
Colonel I>ixonj who was holh Commandant of the Force and Superintendent 
of the district, had been in the habit of dedacting the amount of land revenue 
due froni the inetFs pay* hut this anomnloua procedure wiis impossible when the 
olllccE of Superintendent and Oommandant had been separated. Hach cnlti- 
vator whose crop had failed was obliged to pay hia own quota by borrowing. 
There had been no bacx.li" or dUtributiem of the deficienqies caused by defaul¬ 
ters over the village comm uni tv since the settle inont. No account had been 
kept of the profile of comcrion fnnd^ and any rcmi.esious reeeived from the State 
w'ere appropriated by the whole village, giving a veiy scnall modicum of relief 
to those really requiring it. The pat war is were miserably paid and generally 
ach'd as moucy-k-nders to the people. Captain Brooke revised the pat warts' 
eatubbshmeut and doubled up the smaller villages so as to enable him ta give 
a more fitting remuneratiDn to those who undertook the duties. He ealtn 
attention to tlie manner in which land submerged in the bed of tanks bad becu 
assessed ni high rates, and proposed to strike ont of the settlement all lands 
liable to constant submfirsion and to take revenue from them only when thfiy 
shntild be cuhivated. He ivas of opinion that the settlement had pressed 
heavily, and show's that the prices of wheat and barley had fallen 50 per cent* 
beloiv what they W'ere for the three years preceding the set tie m cut. flo dis¬ 
cusses the question of tanks at some length, and to retneJ}^ the silting up of 
weirs and taukir propo^Lxl to construct Elufees one-third the ordinary width of 
the river bed and level with the iloor of the bed. Many of Captain Brooke's 
euggestions wore valuable, but the principle of iais^ez Jaire was now in the 
ascendant, lud nothing was done* 

In ]|8&8 the whole of the annual raiD-fall took place hetw'ccn the IGtU July 
and Ist August. Tlie rain fell in a dchige in j\jincr and BeSwar* All the 
tanks were lilled aiiddenly, and many burst. The streams llowed with such 
violence, that acres of laud in many places were washed away. The Esimsar 
Lake, which had never been known to have filled before, overflow'cd ; tlic Ana 
S^gd^ Lake rose 5 feet in iis many lionrs, and the water fiowed over the 
eiiilankmenl w-bich was considerably injured | the houses on the bank were all 
under 'ivater* The kharif crop rotted in the ground, and when, alter the 
waters had suk^ided, a redwing took place, the seed, for want of further rain, 
failed to germinate. Though the rain was bo heavy in Ajmer and Beiiwar, 
the jsirgiinas of Todgarh and Saroth were parched with drought* As ii^uaJ in 
Ajmer in years when the kharif crop is drowmed, the rabi crop Mas very good, 
and the revenue of the year bardly sufferx'd* 

In May 1800, after a lengthened tour through the district. Major IJoj-d, 
Deputy Commissioner, submitted u long and interesting report on its general 
tx>iiditi(ju and the measureB he had adopted Pur its improvement. In compnHiig 
his irodlection of the district from 1819 to 1853 with its state in 1800, 
Major Ltoyd mob struck wdth the signs of increasing pr^wjwrity which were 
disra rniblc. Ijanda which he remembered covered with scrub aud low jungle pre¬ 
sented sheets of kiiiiiriant cultivation, new JinuBes were springing up, mid the 
cnrefulnwB of the peti/e cuffure in Upper klcrwara excited his admiration, 

I If formed the paiwaris into circles, a measuro commenced by Captain Brijoke. 
and arranged for a pystematic revkiuu of the Bcttlemcnt rccorcU, and a freslt 
distribulkm of the rcvcuuv. He propoeeJ to remedy the Billing up of the iveirb 
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hy tvTo three times deeply tlie dry beds of ibe fiLreAnis during 

tlie Lot ^viuds. Five villnges Lad come under kham management in Ajmer 
nnJ seven in BeSivor^ TJ^e Listerj of one of these kham villagea may be 
given as a forcible exam pie of the evil effect® which sometimes followed 
Colonel DixoTi'a method of assessment. The village of Akhrr, io the Ajmer 
Pargana, had bwn assessed by Sir, Edmonstone at Ks- 008^ Colonel Dison 
conetnicted a tank in the villflge which cost Re. 10,813- Tiie tank had heeu 
in full working order for scverul years before the 21 years^ settlement, and 
the highest collections ever ohtaiut^ were Hs. l]3£8h Colonel Diiou added H 
per cent, on the outlay of the tank Mr. Edmonstoiie's asi^ametit, which 
gave a standard asscEsmetit of Rd. 1,515. The actual assessment was 
Rs. l,53ib As long as Colonel Diion lived, rcmlssionB were yearly granted, 
amouutingiu 1854 to l\s. 450, nudin 1853 to Rs. 570. In l!^57, the year ot 
Colonel Dixon's death, the village became kham, and Rs. 8S9 were eollecled. 
Kham managenvent was continued till 1871, the average collection r of the 
ten years from 1857 to 1883 being Rs. 1,230 at two-thirda of the produee. 
In li)71 a farm waa given of tlie village for Rs. 1,530, the old nsBcs^mcnt. 
The farming lease bas utterly rtiined the village. The average gross collections 
of tlie farmer for two years were Its. 1,285, and this he only obtained by 
screwing the last nnna out of the people* In the year 1873-74 the people 
practically ref used to cultivate* l"he earthworks oo the railway had been 
started, and the village preferred gaining a subsiatcnco on them to working the 
tioil for the benefit of the farmer* The-village has now been osscesed at 
Us* 858, including Us. 1 5(1 water revenue* 

The rainy season of 1860 was a bad one; what rain fell, fell lu showers in* 
Bnlheient to fill the tanks; this supply ceased herore the end of Anguflt, and 
there wob no raiu in Scptemlicr. Tlie kharif failed, and but for the favourable 
seation in iihrwftr, the district would have autiered a® much [is the greater part 
of the' NortliAVesteru Trovinces. The work of re-distribution of the revenue 
was held in ahevance and never re-commenced. Major Lloyd made au esti- 
inale of the probable outturn in each estate and fixed the amount to be 
collected, the bcilauee to 1>& Kuspeudctl, iiud the cum to be remitted. Siib- 
eeriptions for the relief of the distrees were colL-eled in Ajmer to the amount 
of Rs. G,0OU, and charity was distributed through the principal Seths- The 
year 1862 was a year of extraordinary rain, averaging 45 inches; the rain 
was spre-iid over a long lime, and was not violent enough to damage the tanks. 
The kharif failed} the rabi was magnificent. Tlie revenue was eidlected in 
full, and the scarcity which prevailcil in the ailjoining States kept prices very 
bi°-h. The nuuy eeaSoiis of 1804, 1805 and 1836 were remark tilde ilEuat rations 
of^the great value of the tanks, for without the tanks, each of these years 
would have been, one of eousiderablc distress* In 1864 there was an average 
fall, but all tlie rain fell Ijofore the ^nd week of August* In 1365 there 
was no rain until the second week in .August, aud it stopped jn the second 
week of September ; a few heavy showers, however, generally filled the tanka. 
In 1866 the ruins began in the second iveek of August, and fell eoiitinuously 
and lightly till the cud of the motith. In some parts the tanks were not lilted, 
in others there were very heavy falls. There was a violent hailstorm in March 
1867 which dest^i^ycd tlie crojis about Reawar, and many of the wells dritd up 
ow inir to the defieieut rain for three year®. The revemio, however, U'us calleeted 
ill full* 

The season of 1867 was a favourahle one; the average fall at 15 stuliens 
wo^ 21'5 iuehea* lu the prcvioui* year tlm Deputy Comiuis^ioiier luid, 
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unDQticddj ibiroJticed a moat iinpO'rlaut, chnn^ into the systeid of collectingr 
the revoMUtf. ^ihe whole feveiiae wa 3 ordered to be collected from the head- 
men nlone. Hitherto the re venue had been collected from each iDdividuaJ 
tenant^ through the lumberdut indeed^ but hj meaiiB of a tabsil cbaptUBfii who 
asj>ifited the liuuberdar in aummarily collecting the sums due« The ey&tem 
was a rough -and-Tcady o^ncj bat waa euitcd to the tenure, and bad worked 
w'eil. 

Tbe following year will long he metuorable iu Itajputiua ns the commeace- 
■ t fio laient of the most dleastToua famine which, within 

Aimoto . the menifiry of the existing geuemtiou, had visited 

the country. Scarcity u seldom absent from some part of Kajputnnaj and it 
is chronic in the wcsb&TU part of !M&rkv&r nnd in B^iknuir. In ordinary years 
of seareity the people in the afHicted tracts, taught patience by constant 
odvereitv, emigrato with their families and cattle to more favoured regions 
and return to their homes in time for the sowings of the succeeding year. 
It is only when both the southswestcru and north'cajsterti moosocui fail that 
a general and disastrous famine is cxperienccnl^ Then Itajpiitana has hither¬ 
to been destined to tbe ini^^iHes of a tcrnhle famine of tbe three great iicces* 
sarics of life—grain, grass olid water, called ill the country u ^^tlrkal" or treble 
fumine. The Unit fumine in Uujputana, au account of which has been handed 
down in writing, occurred in the year lOdl A. D. The memorial of it is 
preserved in the beautiful marble band erected at Kankrauli in ilcwar at the 
expense of a million stcrltug by ^fuhuraua Raj Singb of Udaypur to $ave his 
people durtug the diro eabinity. Other famines occEirred in 1740 and ia 
17S9j the latter of which is supposed to have excef^ed in intensity even the 
terrible oue of ISl^, which is said to have luat«d live years, and has gaiued 
the name of panch-'kaL Tlircc'fourths of the cattle died, and, os stated in the 
record of tbe famine of 1661, man ate mam. Large tracts of country were 
depopulated by this iEimiuc, oud traces of the devastation caused by it were 
visible in Ajmer At the beginning of British rule. Since the famine of ISI^ 
no gancmi famine had occurred in Rajputann. There hod been abundance of 
local scarcity, nnd, as has hoen already related, there ivas severe acurcity iu 
Ajmer in 1819, in IK3+, in ISSd, andin 1848. The famine of 1861, which 
was su severe Over the North-Western Provitices* only utTected tbe ea»teru 
portioua ol RAjpntinu including Jaipur and Alwnr, and the coiintrios depen¬ 
dent on the south-western mousooii, iucluding HJarw^r, were blcseed with, a 
plentiful harvt.>i;L 

For some years previous to 186H the 8 eB 3 i>os had l>eci] irregular, and, os 
wc have seen, the rain-fall of 1S61, I 860 aud 1860, wos very dcficieDt iu 
Ajmer- In 1804 tbe rains broke up very early, and the khurif was oiiiy half 
■111 average crop^ in 1865 the rains commenced very late, so that all the early 
inxips were hjest, and only half the later crops were saved- In 1860 the ratns 
were late and light) 1B07 had been better than iU prcdcccasors, but the 
country entered on tl>c farulnc with ite stocks of grain exiiau&ted. 

The mill-fall of 1808 was unfavourabb from, the commencement. The 
early mine of June were not eulhciently heavy to allow the cultivators to 
plough the land and put in the seed. From the Ist June 1868 to 1st Juno 
1869 the average fall for all the stations of Ajmcr-^lcrwara vvae only 7'4 
inches, or aixmt oue-third of on avenge fall. The state of Jaipur was as bad, 
and at Jodhpoor no raia whatevor fell during the rainy season, or at least not 
enough to be measured by n pluviometer- The so^tb-^vest monsoon failed 
entirely west of the Aravali. EfiKit of the Aravali the rains fell only over 
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the T^clo^^: diatricts, but did not eitend ovet Cetiiral India and BunJelcuud* 
the stfiifving po|julLittoii of which provincefi floched intu Mulwa. In Gujirat 
a terrible BikkI lu the early part uf Auguat swept all before it. The people 
saved tlieuiiielTce hy getting oi^ eiuiueneea and clinibiug trees, and the country 
was under prater for days, Cottle and etocka of groin and fodder were swept 
away, and the elenicut aeatehcd cut and destroyed the atores of grain below 
ground. No rain fell eul> 5 equcDtlyj and Gujrat itself bad to undergo the 
hardships of scarcity. The north pastern monsoon had equally failed, and 
great scarcity overshadowed the North-liVesterii ProvLoeee. Ajmer waa thug 
isolated in fiie midst of a famine tract j it had no supplies of its own, and 
owing to the utter failure of forage, the price of which was in many places 
actually dearer than graiuj no carhj could travel, nor could the pack-hullock oi 
the banjaras, of which there are hundreds of thotusands iu Bajp\itd]ta oud 
Central India, traverse the country. The only means of transport which was 
available was camels; all the k£Blas employed by traders, however, cease tra- 
velliug iu the rains, partly hccauBC, no return loads of salt can be carried 
during that season, and partly bccaujie, ogrccahly to the time-honoured custom 
of the country, camels are then turned nut to graze* No regular organization 
for the supply of grain by camels w"t3 atleraptcd by the local Administration, 
Towards the end of August ISGS emigration commenced from Ajnier- 
Merwani. AVheat at tins time was selling in Ajmer at 10 seers j barley, 
jowar and grass w ere 13 scers per rupee. Stick was the scarcity of fodder 
that cows were ollered for sale at Itc* I each, and good plough-cattle at lie. 
JO a pair. No grass coulil l}e procured by the Cantonmeut of Kasir^bdd, 
The horses of the artillery battery were sent away albgether, and the small 
cavalry detachment which remained had to fetch foniga from Niraach, a 
diatuuee of loO miles. Relief work:> were commenced, and in November 1H63 
the Deputy CommiEdouer, who had either personally or through his enbordi- 
jmtea visited every portion of the dUtnet, reported on the condition of the 
country. Half the cattle had been driven to Malwa owing to absence of 
fodder* The kharif had practically failed entirely* The water in the weilg 
was scanty and had become so brackish that it w'aa unht for purposes of irri- 
gntion* In some places where ihe crops had sprouted no gruiu, owing to lack 
of moisture, had been formed, and the stalks had been cut to feed the cattle* 
The peojde were apathetic and entirely iu the hands ot the money-lenders, 
who would make no udvancies* In January, tobruary aud ^larok 1360, 1*2 
inches of rain fell, but there was no cultivation on unirrignted land, and the 
area under crop iu the rabi was conftued to those buTilities where welUirriga- 
tion was proeuruble, for nuiio of the tanks had ocy W'Uter. JIilJcw nud hail- 
stormfl attacked the scanty crap, and ibere waa practienUy a total loss of both 
crops* The distress was intensifted by the crowds of emigrants from JIarwar 
who came with their herds in search of food und pasture, and who trenched 
consideriibly on the scanty supplies of Jbod remaining, and cun&umed the liltlfl 
grass in the district. Emigratian from Ajmer-ilerwam now went on with 
redoubled speed, and the people were reduced to the neecBsity of supporting 
themselves on the bark of the kUejra tree and roots which they mixed with 
grain and ground up to make bread. Poor-houses were now* Ci-tablished, nud 
the country ivaitcd iu eager expectation for the rains of 

The hot scoEon of J8G3 was unusually protracted, and it was not till the 
middle of July that the long looked for rains set in, and the people were 
enabled to plough iheir fields* In many places when there were no cattle, 
the iiHU making small plntigbs for the purpose yoked themselves iu place 
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of Iheir oxen and laboriously turned up a furrow, while the women dropped 
in the grain. There was hardly any rain, however, in August (only 1^ inch 
was measured in Ajmer), and the distress now began to reach its culmiuatiiig 
point as the pro6|>eet8 of a kharif harvest gradually disappeared. Barks and 
roots even were scarce, and the mortality w'as frightful. A copious rain-fall 
in September to some extent revived the hopes of the people, but these were 
soon destined to be dashed. Swarms of locusts, hatched in Jesulmir and 
Bikanir, invaded M£rw^, Ajmer, Tonk, and the northern parts of Mewar 
and devoured every green thing. The estimated loss was, of maize 46 per 
cent., of jowar 56, of l>ajra 67, of cotton 68, of tfl 76, of pulses 82 per 
cent. Grain was literally not now procurable,—barley was selling during the 
month of September, according to the price lists of Ajmer, at seers; the 
highest price it reach^ was 6 seers, but men with money in their hands could 
not get food in tl>c city of Ajmer. Importation from HhawAni and Rew^ri 
now commenced, and convoys of camels coming for tlie Sambhar salt daily 
brou^iht large supplies. In August 1869 an application was made to the 
Government^ of the North-Western Provinces to despatch graiu from Agra, 
but the consignment arrived after grain had become cheap. .At the close of the 
famine the IX'puty Commissioner estimated the losses at 25 per cent, of the 
population of 426,U00, at 36 per cent of the cattle, and 60 per cent, of ploughs. 
Government had spent altogether Rs. 15,20,074, and of this amount Rs. 2,30,000 
are calculated as having bwn given in gratuitous relief by Government. 

Into the vex^ question of the adequacy of the relief administration it is 
no part of the object of this sketch to enter. A full account of W’hat was done 
will be found in Colonel Brooke's account of the ^ Famine in Rajputana," 
w hich was published in i\ie GazetU of India of the 25th February 1871. The 
district officers did all Uiat men could do, but no addition w'hatever was made 
to the ordinary district staff, and in August 1869 there was no grain in the 
country wherewith to feed the people, who necessarily died. The rains of 1870 
were rather below the average. Ajmer got 21 inches, Beawar 10*7, Todgarh 
lO 8; but no rain fell after August. The Deputy Commissioner reported that 
the state of apathy and demoralization of the |)cople owing to the miserj' of the 
last two years w'us such that nothing avails for the cidlcctiou of the revenue 
save active coercive measures, and these except in two instances had been 
effectual. In Beawar this year seed w'heat was selling at 5 to 6 seers iHir rupee 
barley at 7 seers, gram at 4 seers; and was generally repayable with 100 iHfr 
cent, interest. In Todgarh seed-wheat was selling at 21 to 3 seers, barley at 
6^ to 5 leers; repayable at 12 seers and 18 seers, respectively. 

In Merwara it was found utterly impossible to collect the revenue during 
the famine years, and eventually the arrears have been remitted. A summary 
settlenoent was made for ilenvara from the year 1872-76 which was at a 
rwluction of 32 i>er cent on the settlement demand. The collections from 
Merwara during the period of settlement are shown in the accompanying 
table for periods of five years. ^ ® 
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This table is instructive. Hie first |)crio<l shows the favourable years after 
the settlement; Uurinjir the second remissions were allow'ed. Tlie rcvenuu 
during the third period was rigorously collected, and the fourth period, which 
includes one year of the summary settlement, shows the average paid by Mer- 
wam during the famine and sub^uent years. 

The foregoing retrospect has sufficiently demonstrated what was already 
abundantly clear from a consideration of the tenure 
Remark* oti ».b« Tillajre aya- that the Village system of the Nortli-'^'est Provinces 
M^a^"****^***'*'* *** Ajmer- self-acting beyoud a certain point, and that 

a mouzahwar settlement cannot succeed in Ajmer- 
Merwara. By the term " mouzahwar” is meant a settlement where the assess¬ 
ment is based'on the average of good and bad seasons, and where the principle 
of joint responsibility is enforced in the collection of the revenue. The seasons 
prevent too great vicissitudes to allow of an equal annual demand beingltsscss- 
ed, but this difficulty has been partially surmount^ in the recent revision by 
the assessment of water revenue, amounting in Ajmer-Merwara to Rs, 55,i3*2 
out of Ks. 2,61,557,separately from the land revenue on the unirrigaled aspect. 
The assessment on the dry aspect includes the full assessment of* well-land,* but 
in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water revenue will be remitted 
each year. The principle of joint responsibility has not been formally abolished, 
for cases may arise (though the cultivated area cannot be largely increased in 
any village) in which it would be just to enforce it. One of the main objects 
of the recent settlement, however, has been to reduce its evils to a minimum. 
All well-known and recognized divisions of a village have been allowed to 
choose a headman, and to each cultivator has been permitted the option of 
deciding through which of the headmen he will pay bis revenue. The total 
amount payable through each patcl has been addl'd up, and a list of each 
headman's constituents given to the headman, and fiM with the settlement 
record. Thus in a village Mying Rs. 1,000, there may be five patels, two 
responsible for Rs. 260 each; one for Rs. 200; one for Rs. 125, and one for 
Rs. 75. Under the old system the tahsildar demanded the revenue from those 





























amon^ the hoiwlmen* whom he comndered the most sulietaniinl in the riiloge. 
Now he can tell exactly how much he should collect from each patel, and 
if the representative of any tkok or paii cannot be made to pay, very valid 
reasons, indeed, should be adduced before the representative of the other divi¬ 
sions of the village are called on to make good the deficiency. Prima facie, 
in such a case the sum should be remitted. In short, the old tkok and pati 
cf the mouzahwar system has been entirely abandoned. No real tkoke and 
patie exist in Ajmer-Merwara, and for a number of more or less arbitrary sub¬ 
divisions of the land has been substituted an agglomeration of holdings, 
bound together by the fact that the owners have selected one of the headmen 
sanctioned for the village as the representative through whom they will pay 
their revenue. In this way the headmen of tlie villages have become a strictly 
representative body as they ought to be. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Revolt of the fetnioe. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The result of the famine has becu to throw the district into a state of 

indebtedness from which it is doubtful if it will 
ever recover. The assessment of the kbalsa has 
never been light, and the people have always been a cultivating tenantry 
living from hand to mouth, and with no resources beyond those of tlie current 
harvest. One effect which follows on every year of scarcity was especially ob¬ 
servable during the famine, and this is the opportunity which is given to the 
grain-dealer^ to secure what would otherwise be bad debts. There is always a 
large amount of unsecured debt which has descended from futlier to son, or 
consists of extortions of the grain-dealers w'hich they could not recover in a Civil 
Court. A starving man is not over-cautious as to what he puts his name to, 
and the grain-dealers found their opportunity in the necessity of the cultivators 
who, if they required food, were obliged to sign bonds or mortgage their land 
for the full amount which the grain-dealers stated w'os due to them. This 
process w'os very extensively carried out in Mer^vara, and especially in the 
Todgarh Tahsil. A new species of debt has been incurred since the famine 
owing to the system introduced in 1806 of not collecting revenue except from 
the headmen. The headmen, or rather the most substautial headman in the 
village, when pressed, borrowed money to pay and wrote bonds for the amount 
in their own names, and not as representatives of the village community. The 
village communities have, as a rule, repudiated their share in these debts, and 
the Courts have given decrees for large sums against the headman personally, 
though the debt was really a village one. 

The amount of mortgage debt which has been found existing at the recent 
.. revision of settlement in the khalsa villages is 

o g«g««. 11,55,437. Many mortgages have no doubt 

escaped record, and many of them are of old standing aud cannot be laid to 
the account of the famine, but the indebtedness on mortgage debts alone is 
sufficiently appalling. The mortgages of the district are almost all of the 
usufructuary kind, but it is only in rare cases that the mortgagee takes posses¬ 
sion of the land. The custom is for the mortgagor at the date of writing 
the mortgage bond to write what is called a ** Gugri khatt,'' stipulating to 
pay the mortgagee as rent yearly either so many maunds of grain per 100 
rai>ee8 of the mortgage debt, or so much per cent interest. Tlie rent of the 
land bears generally no relation whatever to the value of the produce, but only 
to the amount of the mortgage debt. In Merwara a kind of metayer system 
has been established between the mortgagor and mortgagee : the grain-dealer 
gives half the seed-grain and takes half the produce, the cultivator having to 
jiay the Government revenue out of his share. 

Owing to the fact that sales of land in execution of decrees are forbidden, 
and to the peculiarities of the tenures of the dis¬ 
trict, the money-lending classes have never become 
actual owners of the soil as they have in other 
parts of the Bengal Presidency. It is calculated by the Settlement Officer, 
however, that a sum equal to more than the rodst^ Government demand 
auuually passes into their pockets as interest on mortgages, so that iu reality 
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Uiey Jrfiw mure ihan tlic landlortl'H sliare from th^ pro4liice of tho soil. Tlte 
policy of our rule has liceii everywhere favourable to the monied olaa:^ and this 
13 esp^ialty true of Aimer nnd Merwani. Uv^ W ilder eacouraifed by every rneana 
io !iis power the scttlhi^of Seths lu Ajmer, and In Chapter X of his “ Sketch 
of Mt-nvara"' Colonel Dixon writes: "'Alter water, the doaideratmn next in 
porliinco to ensure the prosperity of Merwam wns the location of people of 
the mnlmmn cta? 3 . It is ati established fact that aoricniture cannot prosper 
withmit the intervention of mchajfins,” The presenee of a nionied ol^s has, 
no doubt, alleviated the Bciireity of many unpropitioua seasons, hut the fatal 
facility ol liorrowin^ has plunged all dassea into debt. The dimciilty ol 
rescuing' the people from I he loud which now weighs them down is cuormous. 
Tn the^case of the isLlmrardars, novernment has cut the GonJian knot by 
itself lt(]uidating tlie debts and taking n moderate interest from the indebted 
Tliakurs; hut thus remedy could nol bo proposetl in tho case of the petty 

owners of the kUnlsa. -n t. i 

Loans to rtgriculturalififcs are generally transacted by village shopkeepers, 
who iu their turn borrow from the Seths of 
Ilftir* qF intPTwt, Ajmer. The ordinary rate of interest on small 

transactions wdwre nti article is given in paivn as security is 12 ]ier cent, per 
aniiiiin; where a mortgage is given on movable property, but poBsession is 
not given of the property mortgaged, the rate is 24 per cent. Iti mnrtgageB 
on immovable pro{H;rty the rate varies constderablyj, from 12 per cent to 
wbat is called " sqkli si way or 48 percent., but the usual rate is 21 per cent. 
Where the interest is paid in grain, from 9 to 12 inaiinds per Es- 100 is the 
rate of inlctest. In petty agricultural aulvance-s on personal eccuiity 24 per 
cent iB the usual mto, and where an advance of grain is given, it is r&pnyable 
with interest. Called ^'b4dhi," at .the rate of 5 to 11) seers i>er manud pp 
harvest. Ua. 4-S to (S per cent is considered a fair return for money invested in 
buying land. Assuming, then, a rate of 24 per cent na the interest on the 
mortgige debt of the kiialsa, the lignrcs go to prove ihnt an onnual Burn of 
lls or more than the net Government revenue, paaaes into the bands 

of the mouey-K'udci's. Besides the debts secured on land, there are large 
sums due on* unexecuted decrees by agrieiiUnmlists in the Ajmer, Beflwar, and 
Nosirfibad Small Cause Coiirte, and nn unknowu amount is fiecured by Iwmds. 
Tliu value of the whole produce of the district, exclusive of istimrar and 
Jflgir, has been estimBte<l by the scttlcmcut olfieer at between 15 and IC 
lakhs, and of this amount 0 bkhs is absorbed by the Government revenue niid 
cesses* and intercBt on debt, 

Tlie income of istimrardnrs of the dii^trict bas bocu eetimated by recent 
iinitiiries in the Court of the Commissioner at 
ro.lt». .r tl« Ulimrmlir. 5,59,198. [„ the j'far 1373 tt re-iibtion was 

]>as 5 ed for the relief of embarrassed ihnkurs end jagirdars. Tlieir e:>timate<il 
dehtB amounted to 7 Lakhs, and the Government of India eanctioned a grant of 
the sum. Their debts have now been nearly all paid or com prom i^, and 
interest on the advance at fl per cent is paid from the profits of the estate to 
Government. The revenue paid by the istimrar eslatee amouuts to 
R». 1,14,731-9-11* or about one-filLh of the asButs. The smaller estates are 
comjmrntively very heavily asscased, tome at m^arly one-hfilf tho rental; the 
larger estates, whose owners were |,K>worlnl and could resist oppression* are 
lightly assessed. The Hmkur of Alasuda hue an income of over Eo, 7b,(IC]0, 
and payfi Ks. S,rj55-6. The iiajah of Bhinae pays Es. 7,717-7-11, out of a rental 
of Eu. 55,000, and the assets of the larger estates are capable of a very cou- 
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sidsrableincrcittewith projwr management. In a few yrareit 

uearly tM these cHhitcs will be freed from debt, and the Chiefs will be able to 
haad down an unencumboTcd estate to their degcendnntfl. 

The of the labouring classes have nsen oousulerably binoO ibow. 

The ordinary wages for ooohea at d atiiias per 
■ Diij laboorcn-. men £ an nos per womaHj and ] 4 to 1 anna for 

children a^oording to si^a* Tlie Dopartinent of Ihiblio Works pays ^nerally 34 
aniois to men. fa 1S50 wages were paid m Snshahi comoge, and were ^ai- 
vaUnt to 1 anna 9 pie, 1 anna ^ pie, and 9 pie. respwUvdy- A^cultn^1 kbonr* 
era in and about Ajmer City, 

receive, men B annas a day, or Hs. 5 a month, or Ra.S to lU, 2-8 food imd 
Clothing j women 2 annas a day, and they a^-se^ly evtj ^ 

month f children np to 2 annas a day* The old rates did not exceed « ann^ 
a day or Rs. 4 per month, and women and children were paid proMrtiomlely 
less when employed in cutting crops. The abonrem receive about 
seer of grain cdled " karpi'^ in addition. A plough wilh a pair of bullocka 
and a driver costs 8 annas a day. In villages agricultural labourere receive 
generally 2 seers a day j when employed by the year they generally receive a 
pair of shoes, a blanket, and a rupee for tobaoM m addition. 

Smiths ore paid from 6 to 8 nniias a doy hy the Department of Public 
Works, carpenters from 5 to 7 annas, masons trom 
Skilled ArtiiAiu. 6 to 8 annofl, or, when employed by the month, 

from 10 to 15 rop««. AWtthe yom 1950 the rata of w^-efor n|| oWit 
♦ oDoes Sriehahilor Re. 7-8« month. Colonel Daonbr^t allh»tanka at the 
rate of Eo. 1 pec cubic yardj at present oiasoniy cannot be built for lesstlian 
from Rs 3-8 to Rs. 4 per c^bic yard. Not only hos the rate of wagM in¬ 
creased but the hours of kheuT has diminished. Eight hours is now considered 
a good day's work, while formerly all lahourere worked about 10 hours. 

There exist no sfotieties for tho companson of pnees of ordm ary articles 
of consamptioo, except food^graiusj with then 
priMie prle*s in past timcp. The follomng are the price* 

aummt is Aim™ city for the year l»T3,~Sagai Ra. IMpcrmaood: Gar 
5-10-8 per manndj GbUG. SO j)cr Burned; Sambhat salt Rc. 1 per mamid; 
Kbati salt 1 fflaimd IS sects per rupee; Tobacco Rs. 10-4-8 pet mannd. 
Dried fruits Rs. 18 per mauud; Fuel S muttods SO seers per rupee; Distdled 
liquors ™ll at 4 annas, 8 aanas.and Re. 1 per bottle ; the best nee la 4 s^is 
iKt rupee i common rice 7 ««t8 U cbittaeks; Barley 19 seem 12 chittaeks; 
ludian corn 14seers 8chittaeks; Wheat 14 swm 14 ebiUaeks; Indigo Rs 75 a 
mound. The prices of all these articles have nodoubt risen considcinbly siacc 1850. 

The gold and silver weight tobie used is aa 


Local weS jhlJ anil mCMUW- 


follou’s t— 


1 Rati. 

I Moahn. 

a.x...s.r..- 1 Tob or a Ropeo. 

The vveif^hts used in the city of Ajmer are the Government chittack, ecoc 
and maund of 80 Ihs ; in tlio district the following table of weights is m use : 


4 Mungs 
8 Hotis 
12 Mashas 


18 

24 

1- 

2 

2 

5 

8 


Malthas 

Piikkapais 

Chittaeks 

PflOS 

Adhj;srns 

Seers 

Panscroes 


1 Fukkapais^ 

I Kucha chittack. 

\ Foo. 

Adhscra, 

1 Seer. 

1 FaiiHCTCC or Dhari. 

1 Maund ^kucha) = 27 seers of 80 Tolalia. 


u 


Time is meusured as follows 
1 Ercath 
6 Bteatlis 
I O' Pals 
Kshan 
74 Gbaris 
S Paharti 
Cloth Mcasore 

I)uiDiL‘t€r of Si Fiikkapais 
Uoglia 
li Hath 

Measure of Distance j™ 

£8 Unglis 
Haths 
50 JoiiLs 

The Ajmer bigha is a 
to an acre :— 

1 S(|iiflTe Gliatta 0 feet 7 inches^ 
30 Bls^vaasis _ 

30 Bjsw'abe _ 
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4 Seconds, 

1 ^ Seconds* 

1 Kstao :— 4 

i Ghari — 24 Minutes* 

I Palmr = 3 Hours. 

1 Day and night = 24 Hours. 

1 Ungli. 

1 Hath* 

1 Gaj = ^ yard of 36 iuohes.*^ 

1 Hath. 


— X wuiiuuj unaitas. 

~ i K.OS ^ 3,450 yards. 

Bqm« of U yards, and gj bighae are esactly equal 

I Biswansi. 

1 Biswah* 

1 Bigh a = 1,936 square yarih?* 


APPENDIX A. 

Siatmmt ihoiohg total revenue of Ajmer DUtneL 
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APPENDIX B, 

StaUnttHi (Ac pricet of product in Ajmer during the/s.miHS 

of 1868.00, 
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APPENDIX a 

Ufatitite/tt rain-fall at Ajfntr Jail frf^m the year 1863. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Sin TiioiiAS KoEj AinbassudoT of James I,j arriv^ at Ajmer on 
December 16l5j and on tbe 10th January Ifil 6 presented bimself at Jahan¬ 
gir's Court and delivered lib credentials. The following are citmeted 

from Sir ThomaB Roe's Journal m they possess a local interest 

Jahangir at the time lived in tlio fort now called the Magazinej and tlic 
attendants on hb Court seem to have lived in extemporised houses outside the 
city wall in the space between the Dauhit Bogh and the Madar Hill When 
Jahangir left Ajmer for Mandar, he gave orders to set fire to all the ZaifAh^r 
at Ajmer to compel the jieople to follow, and the order was duly executed - 
“The ting comes every monaing to a window looking into a plain before 
hb gate and shews himself to the common people. One day I went to 
attend him 1 found him nt the window and went up on the eeaffold under him. 
On two tresseU stood two eunuchs with long poles headed with feathers, fan« 
nmg him. He gave many favours and rcceiv^ many presents ; what lie be- 
etowed was let down by a silk rolled on a turning iaotrument; what was given 
him a venerable, fat, deformed old matrouj hung with gymbab like an image, 
plucked up at n hole. ’With such another clue at one side in a window were hb 
two principal wives, whoae curiosity made them break little holes In a grate 
of reed that bung before it to gaze on me. On Tuesday at this window tho 
king aits in judgment, never refusing the poorest man’s eomplniat: he hears 
ivitJi patience both jKirties, and sometimea sees with t4w much delight in blood 
the execution done by hb elephants. Jiii aerueri^ aer/ ^uid fit ut 

This gate b probably the principal eutrance to the magazine on the city 
side, where there b a window on each side such os Sir Thomas Hoe dcsorihesi 
The next deacriplion is of a place genetatly called the Ndr thashma at tho 
buck of the Tanigarh Hill. The fountains and tanks arc in a ruinoua state, 
and the place can only be reached wdth didicuLty as of yore. 

“The lat of M.ireh I rode to see a house of pleaeure of the king’s, given 
him by Asaf Klifin, 2 miles from Ajmerj but between two mighty rocks, 
HO defended from the sun that it scarce any w'ay sees it; the foundatiou eat 
nut of them and some rooms, the rest of rmestoiic: a haadeome little garden 
with fine foantaius : two great tanka, one thirty steps abovo the other. The 
way to it is inaccessible but for one or two in front, and that very steep and 
stony: a place of much mcbmcholy delight aud security, only being accom- 
lianied with wild peacocks, tmtles, fowl and monkeys that inhabit the rocks 
iiangiug every way over it." 

Sir Thornes Hoc also visited the Daulat Bagh, whither ho hod been 
invited to supper by JamSl ad-din Hasan, a man whom he describes as possessed 
of more courtesy aud nndcrstandmg than all his oouutrymen. 

" Jamal-nd-din had borrowed of the king his house and garden of pleasure, 
i/auf JoRfu/, a mile out of the toivn, to feast mo in, and overnight earnestly 
inviting me, I promised to come. At midnight he went himself and carried 
his tents and all furniture, and Httcd up a place by tho tank side very hand¬ 
somely. In the morning 1 went: at my coming he came to meet me, and with 
extraordinary civility carried me into his room prepared, where he had some 
company ana one hundred servants attending. He entertained roe with show¬ 
ing me the kiiig^s little closets and retintig rooms, which were painted with 
aniiiptes, and iu some panes copies of the French kings and other Christian 




( H* ) 

priucfls. In Uus time came in dknerj so on cAq^ting, a doth was 

IttKi, Pncl banquetting set befojie us, and tie like si little apart for the 

gentlemen that accompanied hinij to whom he went to eat, they holJing it a kind 
of qncteanu^ to ming-le with ua, whereat I told him he promised Tve thould 
eat bread and salt together; that without his company I had but little appetite, 
BO he COM aad sat by me, and wo fell roundly to our victmils. The sqbetanco 
w.^m[^c.di8hM of divers sortB,^rai6in6, almonds, pistaches and fruit. Dinner 
T ^ ^T^Tilked. Returning after some discourse I 

answered he hod entroatfe me to come to^t; 
I ljut a collation; that I most not depart till 

^ granted. After a time oor fioppereamo, two 

cloths being spread as m the laoroing, and before me and my^banlidii Ind 
one iperehant were set divers disbea of sallete and meat roaet, fried aS 
and divc^ riees. He desired to be excused, that it woe their maoner Z ^l 
among )li™lves; his cojmtiy’men would take it ill if ho ate not with them ^ 
^ company, solaced ourselvea with a good refrosh- 

™ not amiss, but the attendance and order much better 
bib servants being veiy di igent and respectfuU He gave ms for a present as 
IS the manner when one is five casea of siLr candy diS ^th 

musk, and oue loaf of most fine sugar white as Bnow,fl^ut fifty ^uad weight, 
desiring me to accept ooe hundred such airaiogt mw' fFinriiK^ mki u 'j l ^ ^ 
rofu«= of c., tl-bkiSg 1 oo. poo,, but itSl 'fn Z 

“r“ S'**.® *•’.“*• ptofesslne bUuMlf «r foth,, ."5 

1 his eon woth compliments I took ray Icavo/^ ^ ^ ^aiuer ana 

aoth^Ao^rt me!-i! “ * ™'™* **®™ «“ «>® 

“ The twentieth day and the ni^>ht nast .-.r ■ n i .1 

clepboiit.usiul at going out of tl» ruins, but for the greatness 'vMyMtnwidi* 
nary, thereby there ran such streams into the lank Siose head fs mSTof 
stone, in sheu' eic«ding strong, but the water was so owwn tbitThrete 
over in one place and there came an alarm and suildon 'f bnAe 

way and drown all that part of the towTwW I dwelt 7wi 

Kliurram and alt bia uUen fo«<»kXir Ci.ri' T “ tv**®**^"?^ 
aumy hi goods sad his wife on his elephants and camels”” 

All men h«l their horees ready at the£ doom to 0^7, h^r 1fv« so 
were ranch fnghted and sat up till midniiFhf fkrs* so that we 

flee onreel™ and lo«! all Z ^ fcr f™ ?,“* "1 *" 

higher than the top ef my C W a fsT '* 1*1 '*^ “““H 

Iioor muddy huBdin™, fourteen yea-s iLt a ^ all aisay, being 

Id the viokee, tliffeot rf *»*- 

water extreme great and deep so that tho^/m ling, nod the 

house which s^ at thrSttk iS ,ho conZ 
ram making such a current at my door 1114^1 run not awinl’ 

^iCXy tSef 

tUnt 1 feared the fall more than the flood and virna ^ ^ 
water that I could seaiw lie d^ or safe; for ihat^ mnrt Wnfor^^J 
Ptw cliarge m reparation. Thus wore we evorv a av aiqrs ,;-1 ft . 

floods, storms, heat, duet, flics, and no temperate M qu'ieirealiJ'"""' 
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